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THERE’S MUCH UNWARRANTED 
talk these days to the effect that “col- 
lective bargaining has broken down.” 
It is undeniable that the headlines 
have been shouting for some time about 
strikes in certain industries, but sight 
should not be lost of two highly perti- 
nent facts—first, that while other 
branches of organized labor may monop- 
olize the notoriety, the largest branch by 
far is still the American Federation of 
Labor, with approximately 7,000,000 
dues-paid members ; secondly, that A. F. 
of L. unions and their employers are, in 
the overwhelming number of cases, con- 
tinuing to practice collective bargaining 
as they have done for years past. Con- 
siderably less than one per cent of A. F. 
of L. members are on strike as we go to 
press. So it can readily be seen that 
statements about a breakdown of collec- 
tive bargaining are not exactly on the 
beam. The practice of collective bar- 
gaining is continuing. There is no sub- 
stitute for it—unless we want to adopt 
the distasteful philosophy we so recently 
warred against. Fascism may appeal to 
some people. We prefer democracy. 


MAJOR PROBLEMS THAT FACE 
organized labor in 1946 will be considered 
by the Executive Council of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor at its meeting at 
Miami later this month. At the top of 
the agenda, in all probability, will be the 
Norton bill, now pending in Congress, 
which would bring back the doctrine of 
conspiracy, judicial injunctions and fines 
or imprisonment for those who exercise 
the right of free men—the right to cease 
work when dissatisfied with their jobs. 


PRESIDENT TRUMAN’S ACTION 
in turning down the bill carrying a 
rider to defederalize the United States 
Employment Service is worthy of labor’s 
commendation. As the Chief Executive 
pointed out, this is the very time when 


HIGHLIGHTS 


efficient operation of the Employment 
Service is most needed. Millions of 
Americans formerly employed in war pro- 
duction are looking for new jobs. Mil- 
lions of servicemen now back in civilian 
life are also looking for work. There- 
fore, the torpedoing of USES, which 
would have occurred if Mr. Truman had 
not exercised the veto, would have been 
a tragedy of unusual dimensions. 


THE BADLY SNARLED HOUSING 
situation, which angers millions of Amer- 
icans and constitutes one of the nation’s 
prime headaches, is so bad that unless 
large-scale construction gets under way 
shortly, there is no telling what the con- 
sequences may be. One thing is cer- 
tain—the shortage of decent housing is a 
most serious threat to the health of our 
people. The whole mess could have been 
avoided if those in power had only paid 
some attention to and acted upon the rec- 
ommendations of the American Federation 
of Labor. Instead, the counsel of those 
interested exclusively in lining their pock- 
ets prevailed. The disastrous result 
should occasion no surprise whatever. 


LABOR IS GIVING ITS WHOLE- 
hearted support to the drive for higher pay 
for workers employed by government. 
Hundreds of thousands of these men and 
women are disgracefully underpaid. There 
is no excuse for exploitation of any wage- 
earner—least of all for the exploitation 
of those whose employer, the government, 
recognizes that prosperity depends upon 
plenty of purchasing power in the hands 
of the average citizen. Government 
should set a good example for other em- 
ployers ; its treatment of some government 
workers — postal employes immediately 
come to mind—is anything but that. 


MARCH OF DIMES MONTH IS 
here, and the working people throughout 
the nation will again give generously. 
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Up N orth 


The stupendous efforts by the people 
of the Allied Nations to defeat the 
Axis were a revelation of what could 
be done by human beings applying 
their knowledge and skill to a common 
cause. We came close to losing—but 
we won. We have a lot to be thank- 
ful for. 

The strange part of it all is that, 
according to the government and the 
financial wizards, the people who pro- 
duced all the millions of tons of sup- 
plies and foodstuffs necessary to win 
the war were absolutely broke about 
twenty minutes before the war started. 
Canada, which produced so much, had 
hundreds of thousands unemployed and 
hungry. We even destroyed food be- 
cause people. needing it could not 
buy it. 

The fact is that we had everything 
we needed to make life worth living, 
but the only way to get food for the 
kids was to buy—and we had no 
money. 

The Goerings are being tried for the 
human suffering and misery brought 
about by their actions. The architects 
of past depressions, while their opera- 
tions were not so spectacular, also 
caused untold misery, but they got 
. away scot-free. Let us hope they have 
learned enough not to try it again. 

Canada is a rich country. Properly 
managed, Canada can provide full em- 
ployment for all its present population 
and many others. No artificial bottle- 
necks of finance must be allowed to 
prevent the present and future de- 
velopment of the country. 

The mass of the people of Canada 
are not revolutionists. They love the 
country they are privileged to be citi- 
zens of. They value their democratic 
freedom. 

The people of Canada want democ- 
racy that will operate in the interests 
of the mass of the people. They want 
full employment and social security. 

Percy R. Bengough. 
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$46—-Year of Opportunity 


By WILLIAM GREEN 


ET IS labor’s determination to make 1946 the year 
f opportunity for America and the postwar world: 
We are confident that we can solve our peacetime 
problems and establish in our own land a progres- 
ive economy which will previde jobs and security 
for all our people. 
_ We are hopeful that, in the spirit of international 
»operation, the United Nations will lead the world 
Mo an era of lasting peace based upon justice to all 
mations. 

These goals will never be attained by wishful 
Mhinking. They require careful planning, hard 
"work and, above all, the same kind of fighting de- 
‘termination to overcome all obstacles which 
) brought us victory in the war. 

' It is inconceivable that a nation which made such 
" tremendous sacrifices to win a war for the preserva- 
tion of its democratic concepts should falter and 
"hesitate to grapple with the far simpler prob- 


The American Federation of Labor is convinced 
that its program for obtaining higher standards of 
living for all workers is vital to the economic wel- 

are of our country. We believe that full employ- 
ment at high wages is a vital first step toward cre- 
ating the purchasing power that provides fuel for 
our gigantic industrial and agricultural productive 
machine. 

At the same time, the American Federation of 
Labor will gird all its forces and rally all the friends 
of labor everywhere in this new year to resist and 
defeat any attempt to undermine the basic free- 
doms of the trade union movement and the millions 
of American workers who look to it for protection. 

In the hope and anticipation that the great prom- 
ise of the future will be fulfilled, I extend to all 
Americans best wishes for a happy and prosper- 
ous and peaceful 1946. 





‘lems of peace. It is unthinkable that the 
"national unity which welded us together into 
"an unconquerable power for military purposes 
“should crumble and disintegrate so soon. 

a There is still a big job ahead of us. We 
"must provide opportunities for gainful em- 

‘ployment for all our citizens who are ready, 
“able and needful of work. That applies espe- 
cially to the returning veterans. 

- We must build homes for millions of our 
‘people, including ex-servicemen, who now 
Slack a decent place to live. 
| We must create markets here at home for 
* the tremendous flow of factory and farm prod- 
"ucts which will be produced as soon as recon- 
)yersion is completed. 

' We must provide by law a full measure of 
' social security for the American people so that 

‘the fear of poverty, the danger of destitution 
‘in old age and the risks of illness without 
' proper medical care can be banished from our 
= land. 

__ The period of readjustment to a peacetime 
Shbasis must not be unnecessarily prolonged. 
| The uncertainties and the lack of confidence 
"which grow out of the failure to develop and 
“apply clear-cut and intelligent national polli- 
"ties must not be allowed to create panic and 
© depression. 





"HAPPY NEW YEAR, SON!’ 
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SLAVERY FOR LABOR? 


That’s What Norton Bill Calls For 
By JOSEPH A. PADWAY 


A LMOST seven hundred years ago, 
in the first recorded case against 
workingmen, an English car- 

penter was criminally prosecuted be- 
cause he combined with his fellow 
carpenters to resist an arbitrary wage 
that was fixed by an ordinance of the 
city of London. 


n the first labor case decided in ° 


America, the famous Cordwainers’ case 
of 1806, the court blithely declared : 

“A combination of workmen to raise 
their wages may be considered in a 
two-fold point of view: one is to bene- 
fit themselves * * *, the other is to 
injure those who do not join their 
society. The rule of law condemns 
both.” 

A few days ago the present Admin- 
istration, the successor to the most 
progressive and pro-labor Administra- 
tion in our history, proposed legislation 
embodying the basic, discredited prin- 
ciple of those decisions. 


Unaware of Implications 


The Norton proposal is a menacing 
retrogression, the full dangerous extent 
of which is deplorably unrecognized. I 
am fully persuaded that President Tru- 
man himself is unaware of those im- 
plications ; that he is being advised by 
academic “experts” who seem to be 
unfamiliar with the bitter, arduous, 
centuries - old’ struggle by organized 
workingmen and women to acquire a 
decently fair status before the law. 

Doubtless not one of these experts 
ever found himself criminally prose- 
cuted because he advised a friend of 
his to perform a lawful act, or because 
he “conspired” to perform the same 
lawful act together with his friend, or 
because he loaned or presented money 
to a friend in dire financial straits, or 
for a host of other simple, lawful acts 
for which—under the invidious, judge- 
made doctrine of conspiracy—literally 
thousands of working people have been 
harassed and prosecuted, That is pre- 
cisely what they have advised and 
precisely what they have proposed to 
Congress. 

This proposal is bitterly ironic. It 
revives concepts that were conceived 
and jean in the dark, primitive 
days when the working man was denied 
the most elemental rights of individual 
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or collective action; *concepts whose 
lingering ghosts were finally laid low 
—or at least sb we thought—by the 
Norris-LaGuardia Act, passed in 1932, 
during the Hoover administration. 


That act, the product of countless 
years of continuous agitation, accorded 
to the working man the fundamental 
right to join with his fellow worker 
to seek lawful objectives. That act, 
for the first time since the great prin- 
ciple of free speech was pronounced in 
the Constitution of the United States, 
effectively .assured that right to thie 
American worker by preventing any 
federal court from issuing process 
against him for merely advising his 
fellow worker to perform a lawful act. 
The Norton bill repudiates the moral 
philosophy expounded by that act and 
completely removes the elemental rights 
it safeguarded. 

The irony lies in this: Throughout 
their long struggle for equal and equita- 
ble justice, workers were being vic- 
timized by judges who were usurping 
the legislative function and were creat- 
ing law out of their own economic and 
social prejudices; judges who, for the 
most part, had secured lifetime appoint- 
ments and were not responsible to an 
electorate. And in this contest organ- 
ized labor succeeded in enlisting the 
support of the Congress and the Ex- 
ecutive. 

The only Congress that ever passed 
legislation containing the language of 
the present bills—or even language re- 
motely resembling it—was the Seventy- 
eighth Congress, which passed the 
Smith-Connally Act. But this—note 
well—was justified as an extreme emer- 
gency wartime measure. And, too, 
this legislation was the subject of one 
of the most vigorous Presidential ve- 
toes ever voiced. 

And so the present Administration, 
by this proposal, achieves the dubious 
distinction of being the first Admin- 
istration in our history to recommend 
to Congress the enactment into legis- 
lative law of the very worst and re- 
volting aspects of the vicious doctrine 
of conspiracy. 

It is not the purpose of this article 
to discuss and evaluate the merits or 
demerits of that part of the proposed 





bill which relates to so-called “fact- 
finding commissions.” Much of the 
public discussion on the bill to date 
has been limited to that feature, with 
the result that the most insidious pro- 
visions of the bill have been completely 
ignored. I address myself primarily 
to that portion of the bill which out- 
laws collective action by workingmen 
for a period of thirty days following 
the establishment by the President of 
an emergency board. More particu- 
larly, this article is devoted to an ela- 
boration of the peculiarly perilous im- 
plications of the precise language em- 
ployed to outlaw such activity. © 

No extensive discussion is necessary 
to show that any peacetime prohibition 
on the right to strike, no matter how 
limited in time, directly assaults the 
very props of our democratic struc- 
ture and violates the constitutional 
proscription against the imposition of 
involuntary servitude. Proponents of 
and apologists for this type of legis- 
lation always refer—quite irrelevantly 
—to the Railway Labor Act in support 
both of its constitutionality and social 
desirability. There are several obvious 
and crucial points of difference. 


Rail Act Doesn't Ban Strikes 

To begin with, the Railway Labor 
Act was passed by Congress at the 
joint request of the employers and 
unions involved; it was, in effect, a 
voluntary agreement that took the form 
of legislation. Then again, the consti- 
tutionality of the so-called “cooling off” 
period prescribed by the Railway La- 
bor Act has never been litigated by 
any court, doubtless because of the 
voluntary nature of the law itself. Fi- 
nally—and this most significant point 
is almost universally overlooked—the 
Railway Act does not outlaw strikes. 

All that the Railway Labor Acct states 
respecting the obligation of employers 
and employes following the creation 
of an emergency board is that during 
that period “no change, except by 
agreement, shall be made by the par- 
ties to the controversy in the conditions 
out of which the dispute arose.” 

Compare that with the language of 
the Norton bill: 


(2) It shall be unlawful for any per- 
son to coerce, instigate, induce, conspire 
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with or encourage any person to inter- 
fere with or prevent such work or op- 
erations by lockout, strike or otherwise, 
or to aid any such lockout or strike or 
other means of interfering with or pre- 
venting such work or operations by giving 
direction or guidance, or by providing 
funds for the conduct or direction thereof, 
or for the payment of strike or other bene- 
fits to those participating therein. 


(b) Nothing in this act shall be con- 
strued to require an individual employe 
to render labor or service without his 
consent, nor shall anything in this act 
be construed to make the quitting of 
his labor or service by an individual 
employe an illegal act; nor shall any 
court issue any process to compel the 
performance by an individual employe 
of such labor or service, without his 
consent. 


I urge upon the readers of this article 
carefully to read and study each and 
every word quoted above. There is 
a tendenty, altogether natural and un- 
derstandable, to read legalistic language 
hastily and superficially; and drafts- 
men fully exploit that tendency. Their 
technique is simple. By using con- 
spicuous words which produce pat 
psychological reactions they frequently 
succeed in obscuring their true design. 
Thus words like “coerce,” “conspire” 
and “interfere” suggest to the minds of 
most people something that is pro- 
foundly evil and, therefore, something 
that is properly the subject of public 
condemnation and sovereign punish- 
ment, 

Let us, then, carefully inquire into 
the precise prohibitions that this pro- 
posal would impose; let us look behind 
the false veneer of delusive, emotion- 
ally charged words and ferret out the 
obscured actualities. 


Observe, first, that the right of the 
individual employe to remain unchained 
to any job is expressly reserved; the 

“quitting of his labor” is entirely ‘law- 
ful. So, too, with two or more em- 
ployes who quit independently of each 
other. But if they do the natural thing 
(long ago the Supreme Court recog- 
nized that labor unions “were organized 
out of the necessities of the situation”) 
and act together in gn organized way, 
then, by some mystic logic, they be- 
come arch-conspirators and expose 
themselves to criminal punishment and 
civil damages. Here, clearly and un- 
equivocally, we have the hateful doc- 
trine of conspiracy in all its viciousness. 

The true objective of that doctrine, 
the forces and prejudices which inspired 
and cultivated it are readily seen. It 
aims directly at the very heart of trade 
unionism. For, plainly, the unlawful- 
ness does not lie in the acts performed 
—since hundreds of independent work- 
ers may separately perform those acts 
with complete impunity. What is con- 
demned, what is outlawed is the fact of 
unity of action; and unity of action is, 
of course, synonymous with trade un- 
ionism. 

There would be little point—and 
hardly enough space—fully to review 
the early history of the development of 
this doctrine. Suffice it to say that, 
despite its glaring illogic and injustice, 
it enjoyed a mushroom-like growth. 
Protests there were aplenty, not only 
on the part of those directly victimized 
but also by impartial jurists and schol- 
ars. For example, well over a century 
ago Serjeant Talfourd, a learned Brit- 
ish legal scholar, observed : 


“It is not easy to understand on what 
principle conspiracies have been holden 
indictable where neither the end nor 
the means are, in themselves, regarded 
by the law as criminal. * * * If, then, 
there be no indictable offence in the 
object, no indictable offence in the 
means, * * * in what part of the con- 
duct of the conspirators is the offence 
to be found? Can several circum- 
stances, each perfectly lawful, make up- 
an unlawful act?” 

But prejudice always and every- 
where overrides logic and justice, and 
the doctrine flourished in spite of such 
unanswerable denunciations. It was far 
too convenient and effective a formula 
for the suppression of the compulsive 
desire on the part of working men and 
women to join together so that their 
collective strength could approximate 
equality with that of their employers. 

T have already mentioned the first 
recorded case in the English courts in 
which combination among workers was 
criminally prosecuted. That case was 
decided in 1299. It was not until 1906, 
after several abortive legislative at- 
tempts to remedy the situation, that the 
doctrine was finally and conclusively 
eliminated by the very first paragraph 
of the famous Trade Disputes Act, 
which provided : 

An act done in pursuance of an agree- 
ment or combination by two or more per- 
sons shall, if done in contemplation or 
furtherance of a trade dispute, not be 
actionable unless the act if done without 
any such agreement or combination would 
be actionable. 

The history of the doctrine of con- 
spiracy in our own country was shorter, 

(Continued on Page 29) 


HERE ARE THE ALTERNATIVES —THE NATION MUST CHOOSE 
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Teamsters’ Union is not one of sixty million jobs. It 

is one of sixty thousand jobs. But unless these sixty 
thousand jobs are provided for Teamsters, there won’t be 
sixty million jobs for others. 

The full employment program, whether it be sixty million 
or any other number of jobs, rests on full employment in 
all crafts. As each craft solves its own employment prob- 
lem, it contributes to the solution of the:national program 
of full employment. 


T= IMMEDIATE problem to be solved by the 


The Teamsters are attempting to fulfill their share of the 
general obligation by assuring employment to the sixty thou- 
sand men who went into the armed services from the home 
delivery service of the nation. 


We are meeting obstacles, however, in the reluctance of 
employers to restore peacetime delivery service to their cus- 
tomers. They are loath to relinquish the lush profits they 
accumulated while operating under the restricted delivery 
regulations of the Office of Defense Transportation. 

The ODT regulations were imposed to conserve man- 
power and equipment. They were necessary at a critical 
period of the war. The Teamsters accepted them because 
we realized the degree of the emergency confronting the 
nation. 

We knew they would drastically reduce employment in 
our craft. But we also knew this was a small price to pay 
for victory in a conflict that threatened every human right, 
not only in our own country but throughout the world. 

Many employers did not have the broad, patriotic vision 
of the Teamsters. They protested the restrictions of the 
ODT. They shouted that the “American way of life” was 
being jeopardized by “bureaucrats.” They sought to arouse 
public resentment against a wartime regulation that they 
thought would impair their profits. 

Much to their surprise, they found that the ODT regula- 
tions were a source of immense profits. They reduced the 
cost of deliveries, in some cases to almost zero, yet the em- 
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More Deliveries 
Will Mean 


More Johs 


By DANIEL J. TOBIN 


President, International Brotherhood of Teamsters 


ployers continued to charge the same prices which were 
based on the cost of delivery service. 

Now the dairies, the depatrment stores, the bakeries, the 
laundries and other business men are clamoring for the re- 
tention of the “bureaucratic controls” which suddenly seem 
to no longer threaten the “American way of life.” 

Dairies are insisting on continuing the every-other-day 
delivery of milk. They are demanding that housewives 
cram their refrigerators with milk which is stale before they 
use it. Milk consumed two days after delivery is usually 
five or six days out of the cow. 

Yet the dairies, which once spent millions of dollars ad- 





Milk was really fresh when delivered every day 
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vertising “milk fresh on your doorstep every morning,” are 
now advertising that milk delivered every other day is just 
as fresh. Apparently, like some brands of cheese, it is better 
when it stinks a little. 

Department stores are still insisting that customers carry 
packages which weigh less than five pounds, no matter how 
bulky or cumbersome they may be. 

They have stooped to falsehood and deception, telling 
customers who protest that the federal regulations are 
still in effect. 

This is a barefaced, contemptible lie! The ODT regula- 
tions were repealed on November 1 so that business men 
could revert to “free enterprise” and the competition they 
have so long proclaimed to be the backbone of the “Ameri- 
can way of life.” 

The trade associations of department stores, dairies, etc., 
are threatening punitive action against any individual who 
attempts to practice free enterprise by increasing deliveries 
to his customers. ; 

The Milk Dealer, published for the bottled milk industry, 
admitted the colossal profits of the dairy companies in its 
issue of last September. It remarked bluntly : 

“The only way to hold on to the wartime savings in the 
fresh milk business is to go ahead and do it.” 

That has a familiar sound. “The public be damned” 
seems to echo out of the predatory past. 

The Milk Dealer in the same issue carried the threat of 
boycott in the following words: 

“The dealers believe that when consumers are made 
familiar with what the continuance of wartime savings mean 
to them there will be little or no demand for prewar service. 

“In fact, they aim to do such a thorough job of selling the 


public that they will refuse to buy from any dealer who might 
attempt every-day delivery.” 

There, in plain language, the milk industry implie: that 
it will put out of business any man who attempts to provide 
full employment by expanding his delivery service. 

There is just one language such men ufderstand. It is 
the organized voice of the people, clamoring for the service 
for which they are paying. 

The Teamsters are attempting to create this public 
clamor by advertising the facts in this controversy. We 
are receiving help from other unions whose members are 
demanding prewar delivery service. 

The housewives are beginning to understand. And they 
understand that when the milk industry speaks of the 
“benefits” of every-other-day delivery they are speaking of 
benefits to themselves, not to the public. 

The dairies offer the,deceptive argument that if daily 
service is restored, the price of milk must increase. 

Then why didn’t it decrease when the dairies went on 
the wartime schedule of restricted service which piled up 
millions of dollars in extra profits? 

And why don’t department stores decrease the prices on 
articles that people carry themselves? 

Sixty thousand drivers have returned from the wars. 
They want their jobs back. They are entitled to them. And 
every resource of the Teamsters’ Union will be thrown be- 
hind them. 

We can’t do it alone. We need help. We believe that 
help will come from other unions and that it will rise into 
an irresistible tide that will sweep these sixty thousand 
veterans back to their jobs and advance the nation toward 
its goal of full employment. 











Behind the USES Transfer Veto 


By N. H. CRUIKSHANK 


HERE IS more than meets the eye 

in President Truman’s refusal to 
sign the bill which carried a rider to 
break up the United States Employ- 
ment Service and transfer its offices to 
the states. 

Those in favor of the rider—the 
U.S. Chamber of Commerce, the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers, 
the Conference of Governors and the 
Interstate Conference of Employment 
Security Agencies— pushed for the 
measure on the basis of “returning to 
the states what belongs to them’’—the 
old issue of “states’ rights.’”” This, how- 
ever, was not the real issue. 

Reactionary employers want the Em- 
ployment Service broken up because 
they don’t like federal standards of 
referral and because they want to hoard 
local labor supplies within smaller 
jurisdictions. The Governors see the 
problem in terms of state political pa- 
tronage, and the Interstate Conference 
(the state unemployment compensation 
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agencies) plays up to both these groups 
for support. The spurious nature of 
their support of this provision accounts 
for their repeatedly attaching it to ap- 
propriation measures where it does 
not get a full hearing on its merits. 

The American Federation of Labor 
has opposed the transfer of the Em- 
ployment Service to the states for rea- 
sons that relate directly to welfare of 
the workers of America. 

It is not true that the Service “be- 
longs to the states.”’ Before the war, 
when operated by state agencies, 94 per 
cent of the operating costs of the Serv- 
ice were met by the federal government. 

Under federal control referral stand- 
ards uniformly applied can approxi- 
mate the highest standards developed in 
the best states. Under state control 
those standards tend to fall to the level 
of the worst states. 


But most important: This is not an: 


issue of state versus federal control. 
It is a question of whether there will be 


maintained a national system of free 
public employment offices providing in- 
formation on job opportunities wher- 
ever they are to displaced war work- 
ers and returning veterans and others 
seeking employment, or whether there 
shall be fifty-one state and territorial 
so-called employment services whose 
main yoy will be to apply the 
“work test/ to unemployed workers 
filing for unemployment compensation 
benefits. 

If the state unemployment compensa- 
tion agencies can control the employ- 
ment offices, they can control the job 
market and have a powerful influence 
on labor supply and thus on wage rates. 

The employment office is the first 
point of contact for the worker seek- 
ing a new job and claiming benefits 
until he finds that job. It should not 
be in the hands of those who have con- 
sistently demonstrated their subser- 
vience to wage-cutting employers and 
politicians. 
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To George Meany goes a plaque in recognition of his distinguished service to labor during the past year 








Secretary Meany Hammers Anti-Labor Proposals 


EVERAL months ago the Pennsylvania Coun- 

cil of Public Enmiployes decided to pick an 
American labor leader as “Labor’s Man of the 
Year” and to pay tribute to the man selected for 
the honor at a dinner at Harrisburg, capital of the 
Keystone State. The Council’s choice was George 
Meany, secretary-treasurer of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. It was decided to give him an 
impressive plaque. 

Upon receiving the award, which was handed to 
him last month in the presence of an audience that 
included many prominent labor and government 
figures, Mr. Meany responded with a challenging 
address in which he discussed with complete frank- 
ness the recent unilateral actions of Soviet Russia 
endangering world peace. The A. F. of L. secre- 
tary then went on to examine the attempted blitz 
against labor here at home. In simple, forceful 
language he served notice that the nation’s trade 
union movement was determined to keep its free- 
dom and would fight with all its strength against 
enslavement. 

“In raising America’s standards and in helping 
to build this nation up to a point where it is called 
the greatest nation on earth, organized labor had 
to fight greedy industrialists every step of the way,” 
Mr. Meany said. 

“Long and costly strikes were waged against every 
possible oppression. Sawed-off shotguns in the 
hands of company-controlled deputy sheriffs, com- 
pany sluggers, tear gas, organized attempts to starve 
workers and their families, injunctions, evictions, 
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labor spies and their machinations and every other 
diabolical device and methed was used to deny to 
workers a decent existence. But labor was able to 
make progress through the years because it was 
free under our laws to fight with the only really 
effective weapon it has—the right to stop work, in- 
dividually and collectively, for any reason that was 
good and sufficient in its own judgment. 

“There are definite signs here at home that labor 
will have to fight for its existence once more. The 
forces of reaction are on the march again. No com- 
pany sluggers this time; no organized attempts to 
starve workers; no sawed-off shotguns or tear gas; 
no strikebreakers. No, this time the means will 
be more subtle. ‘In the interest of industrial peace,’ 
we must have just a little bit of compulsory legisla- 
tion for labor. Oh, yes, this is supposed to be for 
labor’s good as well as for the good of all. Just a 
little compulsory arbitration at first. Then a little 
compulsory work legislation. You know—a short 
‘cooling off? period in which you must work, 
whether you will or no. Then maybe we will have 
a revival of government by injunction. Then per- 
haps a little bit of the old conspiracy doctrine. * * * 

“Well, let me say here and now, the American 
Federation of Labor is not going to be fooled by 
any propaganda on this subject. We do not intend 
to sit still in the face of proposed legislation that 
in any way compels workers to work even for one 
minute against their will. We are not prepared to 
accept even a little bit of slavery. We intend to 


remain wholly free.” 
Arvorécon FEDERATIONS! 
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Program tor Veterans 


By MATTHEW WOLL 


ONTHS ago the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, through Pres- 
ident William Green, called 

upon its 900 central labor: bodies 
throughout the United States to set up 
special veterans’ committees. These 
A. F. of L. veterans’ committees are 
in a position to help the returning serv- 
iceman find suitable employment. They 
can give him information about em- 
ployment possibilities for the future in 
the trades organized by the A. F. of L. 
They can also tell him about appren- 
ticeship training courses and about 
the skill requirements in the higher 
skilled trades. 

The A. F. of L. veterans’ committees 
in the cities and towns of the nation 
were instructed to become familiar with 
all of the legislation for veterans, in- 
cluding the G. I. Bill of Rights, the 
Selective Service Act, Public Law 16 
and other legislation. They were also 
asked to learn about the facilities for 
veterans in their community and to 
render assistance to community organ- 
izations in the planning for veterans. 
The veteran who was an A. F. of L. 
member before he entered the service 
will undoubtedly find that his own local 
union has a veterans’ committee which 
can help him obtain the benefits to 
which he is entitled. 

Recognizing that only full employ- 
ment can guarantee security for all, the 
A. F. of L. is committed to support 
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Chairman, A. F. of L. Veterans Committee 


Our boys are coming home, and A. F. of L. is fighting to assure them the treatment they so richly deserve : 


legislation which will help to bring 
about this full employment. Our eco- 
nomic system should be operating at 
capacity, so that there are always job 
opportunities for every man and woman 
able and willing to work. 

There is only one way in which we 
can even begin to fulfill our obligation 
to those who risked their lives in our 
defense. That is to make real their 
hope for full employment. We learned 
during the war that this can be done. 
The lessons of tremendously expanded 
production facilities and highest-level 
employment learned in the war must 
be carried into the peace. 

Preference for veterans in govern- 
ment and private employment has been 
generally promoted and, to a large ex- 
tent, written into law. Preference, 
however, is a device for dividing up a 
scarcity of jobs. 

If lack of ful! employment should re- 
sult in taking jobs away frm civilians 
in order to give them to veterans, who 
will suffer from it? If we have wide- 
spread unemployment, and most of the 
available jobs are held by veterans, who 
will be unemployed but the parents, the 
brothers, the sisters and the wives of 
veterans? In a time of job scarcity, 
the veteran will have job preference, 
but he will also have the burden of 
supporting those whom he has dis- 
placed, either directly or indirectly, 
through taxes. 






% 


In such a time, the veteran’s job is 
legally protected for only twelve short 
months under the Selective Service 
Act. Hosts of unemployed workers, 
including other veterans, would be 
willing to do his job for lower wages. 
People without jobs would not “have 
money enough to buy the products of 
the veterans’ labor. Declining markets 
would lead to a declining number of 
jobs and we would have a depression. 

We can do much more for our vet- 
erans by talking less about preference 
and by undertaking, seriously, to work 
out a program to achieve full employ- 
ment for all—veteran and non-veteran 
alike. 

To make this goal a reality the Amer- 
ican people—labor, business, agricul- 
ture and government—must pull to- 
gether as a team as never before in our 
history. 

Today most employers recognize em- 
ployes’ rights to organize in unions free 
from employer domination and to ne- 
gotiate on working conditions through 
collective bargaining. A contract, the 
result of these negotiations between the 
employer and the union, specifies rates 
of pay, hours and working conditions 
for employes. This union contract has 
the same standing in the courts as any 
other legal contract. 

The benefits derived from union con- 
tracts are attested to by some 14,000,- 
000 members of organized labor today. 
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In addition, unions more and more are 
concerning themselves with out-of-plant 
problems of their members and are 
showing them how to obtain the health 
and welfare services they need. 

One of the greatest contributions of 
organized labor in the United States 
has been the establishment of the sen- 
iority system. Seniority rests upon the 
premise that time spent on a job rep- 
resents an investment by the worker, 
entitling him to a return in the form 
of certain rights. This investment has 
been recognized by the courts as a 
property right. 

To require a worker to surrender 
this seniority right on behalf of anyone 
else is to take property from one per- 
son to give to another. Such a require- 
ment is equivalent to taxing one section 
of the population to pay a debt owed 
by the nation as a whole. 

The labor movement recognizes that 
time spent in the armed forces is lost 
opportunity for the veteran. Had he 
not been busy fighting our enemies, he 
would have been able to acquire prop- 
erty in the form of seniority. Labor 
has accepted the principle that the vet- 
eran should receive full seniority credit 
for time spent in service. It was on the 
suggestion of labor that a provision was 
written into the Selective Service Act 
which gives veterans “the same rights 
that they would have had if they had 
remained in industry.” 

Contrast this provision with the sit- 
uation of a returning veteran who had 
sacrificed his own small business, such 
as a grocery, a radio store or a gaso- 
line station, or who was forced to give 
up a professional practice, legal, dental 
or medical. 

It should be clearly understood that 
the seniority system was built up by 
workers and for workers. The return- 
ing veteran who works for an employer 
has as vital an interest in preserving 
that system as any civilian worker. 
Seniority will protect the veteran’s in- 
vestment in his job against discrimi- 
natory action by his employer long 
after his one-year protection under the 
Selective Service Act has expired. 

Under the Selective Service Act a 
veteran entitled to reemployment may 
not be discharged from his restored 
position “without cause within one 
year after such restoration.” The Se- 
lective Service System goes on to state, 
“what is ‘cause’ for dismissal in any 
case must be determined by the facts 
and circumstances in each case.” In 
the broadest terms, this means that a 
veteran is protected for a period of 
only one year under the Selective Serv- 
ice Act, provided, of course, he was not 
classified as a “temporary employe” 
under this act. 

Let us compare this with the pro- 
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tection afforded by the seniority sys- 
tem. Under seniority, an employe en- 
joys life-long protection. 

Organized labor recognizes the sen- 
iority principle as basic to employment 
security and protection against dis- 
crimination by employers. The sen- 
iority system is an American system, 
built up over the last 100 years by 
members of organized labor, who are 
convinced that this system guarantees 
the greatest protection based on the 
fairest method for all. 


Waiving of Initiation Fees 


The A. F. of L. Executive Council 
and the 1944 convention recommended 
that all national and _ international 
unions affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor waive initiation 
and reinstatement fees for veterans. 
Many A. F. of L. unions have already 
waived initiation fees for veterans who 
were not previously members of their 
union and most A. F. of L. unions have 
waived reinstatement fees for veterans 
who previously were members of the 
union. . However, some of the inter- 
national and national unions have in- 
surance and sickness and health bene- 
fit funds, part of which are paid for 
through initiation fees. State insur- 
ance laws forbid participation of new- 
comers in such funds without pro rata 
payments_as a protection of the equity 
of those already covered by these bene- 
fits. Such unions are, therefore, un- 
able to waive this payment. 

The A. F. of L. and the unions af- 
filiated with it took steps to protect the 
seniority and job security of their 1,- 
500,000 members in the armed forces. 
They were exempted from paying dues 
while in service. The unions protected 
their insurance and health benefits, and 
paid full death benefits on members 
who gave their lives while in uniform. 

The disabled veteran whose employ- 
ment opportunities are limited by his 
service-incurred injury has a_ special 
seniority problem. While the Selective 
Service Act affords the disabled vet- 
eran no employment rights if he is not 
physically fit to resume his former job, 
labor has tackled this problem vigor- 
ously. The A. F. of L. asks that such 
a veteran ghall be given another job 
which he is able to perform at the 
prevailing wages for that job. Unions 
affiliated with the A. F. of L. are seek- 
ing agreements from employers which 
permit disabled veterans to apply their 
seniority on a plantwide basis. 

During the war, employers came to 
recognize that not only was there no 
disadvantage in employing handicapped 
persons but that frequently there were 
good financial reasons for doing so. In 
many industrial plants physically han- 
dicapped workers proved themselves 





capable of handling certain types of 
jobs fully as well as non-handicapped 
workers. Blind workers, for example, 
can perform certain tasks even more 
efficiently than those who can see. The 
lessons learned during the war must 
not be forgotten, but must be brought 
home to those employers who have not 
had an opportunity to learn them by 
personal experience. 

Financial barriers to the employment 
of disabled veterans must be removed. 
Employers must be relieved of the in- 
creased workmen’s compensation pre- 
miums charged when disabled workers 
are employed. To do this, it will be 
necessary to replace private workmen’s 
compensation insurance companies with 
state funds and to establish adequate 
second-injury funds under all. 

Disabled workers must not be forced 
to accept different wage scales froin 
those of non-handicapped workers. A 
government-paid disability allowance is 
not a subsidy and should not be figured 
in the wage received by such a handi- 
capped veteran. The handicapped 
worker can be as efficient as non-han- 
dicapped co-workers and must receive 
the same wages as other workers hold- 
ing similar jobs. 

The A. F. of L. recognizes the above 
principles and will do everything in its 
power to assure the handicapped vet- 
eran of a suitable job, good working 
conditions and the same wage scale as 
non-handicapped workers. 


Apprenticeship Training 


In the highly skilled trades organ- 
ized by the A. F. of L., a specified 
period of apprenticeship training is re- 
quired before a worker is acknowl- 
edged to be a skilled craftsman at his 
trade. This period of apprenticeship 
depends upon the trade and will vary 
from six months to six years. These 
highly skilled crafts are taking in many 
veterans as apprentices and have ar- 
ranged for apprenticeship training 
courses. The ex-serviceman desiring 
apprenticeship training should get in 
touch with the union in the particular 
craft in which he is interested. Some 
of the unions that require apprentice- 
ship training have already arranged 
to give members who were apprentices 
before induction credit on their ap- 
prenticeship training equal to their 
period of service in the armed forces. 
Most of the unions are giving prefer- 
ence to returning veterans who desire 
to become apprentice members of their 
unions. 

Public Law 16, passed by the 78th 
Congress, provided for vocational re- 
habilitation. One of the provisions 
stated : 

“No course of training in excess of 

(Continued on Page 31) 
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“Back Home? WHat Home?” asked 
a recent newspaper headline. This 
question is uppermost in the minds of 
millions of home-coming veterans. It 
haunts millions of workers homeward 
bound from wartime jobs. 

Every day discharged servicemen and 
former war workers are returning to 
their home towns to find that there are 
no homes for them. Anxiously they 
scan classified ads and trudge from 
door to door, looking for a place to live. 
Another front-page headline tells the 
story of what they find: 

“Coast to Coast ‘No VAcANcyY’ 
Sicns Greet Home-Cominc VEts.” 

Less than half of our servicemen are 
out of uniform. Only a fraction of 
war workers who prefer to live and 
work in their home towns have been 
able to move back. Yet the overcrowd- 
ing in most cities has already reached 
the limit. Families already doubled up 
with relatives and strangers find new 
arrivals knocking at their doors. Still 
more are on the way. 

This forced overcrowding brings bit- 
terness and discontent. Men who 
risked their lives to protect us in war 
resent the unforgivable failure to pro- 
tect them and their families in time of 
peace. It brings real hardship. Young 
couples starting their married life with- 
out privacy and without the simplest 
comforts. Without enough room to 
live, witheut storage space, without 
cooking facilities and often even with- 
out adequate sanitation. Men and 
women forced into fretful and irksome 
existence, instead of normal, happy 
lives, 

This overcrowding is above all a 
menace to the nation’s health. It is an 
open invitation to an epidemic—a real 
hazard in the months immediately 
ahead. And this is especially true of 
the bumper crop of babies born in 
squalid, sordid, crowded quarters lack- 
ing adequate space, light and air essen- 
tial for their sturdy growth. 

_ For more than four years the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor warned of the 
coming postwar housing crisis. For 
more than four years we patiently urged 
and pleaded at every opportunity for 
advance preparation to meet it. I say 
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Urisis in Housing 


By HARRY C. BATES 


Chairman, A. F. of L. Housing Committee 


this without any pride in a fulfilled 
prophecy. Anyone could see this crisis 
coming. 

But I do say—with bitter regret— 
that many things which could have been 
done to avert this tragic situation were 
not done. 

During the war labor urged the adop- 
tion of an advance housing program to 
help meet the coming emergency. La- 
bor asked for this program in the name 
of our fighting soldiers, in the name of 
postwar employment, in the name of 
common sense. Month after month, 
with relentless certainty, the inevitable 
crisis was coming closer.. But our 
pleas fell on deaf ears. 

Well, here it is. The crisis is upon 
us with all its crushing force. What 


‘are we going to do about it now? 


The present emergency is extremely 
grave. But we must not get panicky 
about it. This is the crisis in a long, 
deep-seated, chronic disease for which 
there is no quick cure. It is imperative 
that we take decisive emergency meas- 
ures now to get emergency relief as 
promptly as we can. 
But let us not forget 
that only a long-term 
program can give us 
a permanent solution 
of the nation’s chron- 
ic housing problem. 
That solution—the 
only real solution— 
is in the prompt 
adoption of the Wag- 
ner-Ellender-Taft 
general housing bill, 
S. 1592. 

Good houses can- 
not be thrown to- 
gether overnight and 
then thrown away. 
Houses not only pro- 
vide homes but also 
make neighborhoods ; 
they change the face 
of our cities. In 
meeting the current 
emergency, we must 
make sure that ade- 
quate shelter is 
promptly available 
for all in need, that 





no one is forced to sleep on a park 
bench. We must make equally sure 
that, in providing this emergency hous- 
ing; we don’t build huge new slums 
and by so doing bar the way toward 
good permanent postwar homes for the 
great majority of American families. 

Returning veterans need shelter and 
need it urgently. But our veterans, 
who have spent many winters in bar- 
racks and foxholes, will not accept 
Quonset huts, shack towns, trailer 
camps and Hoovervilles as a permanent 
substitute for good homes and good 
neighborhoods. Nor will our workers. 
All of them want and demand warm, 
comfortable homes at prices they can 
afford to pay—homes they can be 
proud of, homes in which they can 
bring up healthy, happy children. 

In the meantime the responsibility 
for promptly relieving the current 
emergency can no longer be shirked. In 
his radio talk to the people a few days 
ago President Truman rightly said that 
in meeting the crisis, “we must utilize 
the same imagination, the same deter- 
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To establish a balance between housing supply and 
housing demand, action—not talk—is now needed 
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mination that back in 1941 enabled us 
to raise our sights to overcome the Nazi 
and Japanese military might.” But un- 
til now neither Congress nor the Presi- 
dent’s own aides have had either the 
courage or the determination to come 
to grips with the problem. 

We have had ample administrative 
machinery to mobilize our resources be- 
fore it was too late—a Director of War 
Mobilization and Reconversion, a war- 
time National Housing Administrator, 
a Construction Coordinator and a War 
Production Board now turned into the 
Civilian Production Administration. 
None of them has come forward with a 
program to speed the flow of building 
materials into construction of modest 
priced homes. On the contrary, shortly 
after V-J Day they hastily acceded to 
the demands of selfish, greedy specula- 
tors and decided to scrap, without re- 
placement, the very tools we had for 
such mobilization. 

The emergency problem we face is 
two-fold. First, we need to increase 
the production of critically short build- 
ing materials and channel them into 
moderate-priced housing. Second, we 
must prevent the pressure of inflation, 
brought on by the scarcity of housing 
in the face of the accumulated demand, 
from pricing homes out of the financial 
reach of the great mass of wage-earners 
and most veterans. 

More than six months ago labor 
came out with a specific program de- 
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Men back from overseas and men 
back from war jobs are looking 
for new homes for their families. 
Most of them can’t find a thing. 


signed to deal with this problem. Let 
us look at what happened. Foremost 
was the fieed to step up the supply of 
building materials. 

During the war the War Production 
Board, working with other agencies, in- 
dustry and labor, had set about to break 
bottlenecks of supply and to mobil- 
ize every resource to increase produc- 
tion. Priority assistance, allocations, 
government loans and other induce- 
ments and—belatedly—even wage ad- 
justments in substandard wage indus- 
tries were combined into a single pro- 
duction program. The production goals 
of wartime were met. 

The temporary use of these effective 
wartime measures was urged by labor 
to speed the initial volume of home con- 
struction. Instead, priority assistance 
was abandoned, the Controlled Ma- 
terials Plan was scrapped and the in- 
dustry was told to work out its own 
salvation. 

In the. case of some building ma- 
terials, the employers’ stubborn refusal 
to raise substandard wages resulted in 
severe manpower shortages. Employers 
blamed this on price control and claimed 
they needed price increases in order to 
raise wages. This was recognized and 
special provision was made for such 
price adjustments in the President’s 
order of August 18, 1945. Soon brick 
manufacturers were granted a 10 per 
cent increase for the express purpose 
of permitting them to raise wages. But 
since they were given the price increase 
first and were allowed to deal with 
wages as they saw fit, most of the price 
increase remained in the brick manu- 
facturers’ pockets. 

Manufacturers of cast iron soil pipe 
succeeded in wrangling three price in- 
creases before making any wage adjust- 
ments. The Southern pine branch of 
the lumber industry, where wages have 
long been notoriously low, asked for 
special price relief, claiming that vir- 
tually no pine lumber could be har- 
vested until prices were raised, mainly 
to increase wages and attract more 
workers. Actually, it was a landowners’ 
strike for more profits. The price in- 
crease was granted and all of it went 
into stumpage, or landowner’s return, 
with wages remaining just as low as 
ever. 

In the East a number of lumber mills 
went on a price strike and shut down 
operations. When lumber workers in 
the Northwest asked for a much-needed 
wage increase last September, the oper- 
ators flatly refused to negotiate, forcing 
the lumber workers out on strike. Even 


business sources conceded that the 
operators had deliberately precipitated 
the strike—they were all high in the 
excess profits bracket and therefore sus- 
tained no financial loss from the stop- 
page of operations, for Uncle Sain 
would have taken the money, anyway. 

But the Northwest lumber strike was 
promptly blamed for the whole lumber 
shortage. As John Small, head of the 
Civilian Production Administration, 
stated at the time, “Strikes played only 
a minor part in the September fall-off 
{in lumber production]. * * * The 
main reason for the poor showing was 
an unusually large number of mill shut- 
downs in the East and loss of labor 
and production in the South. 

The record in the building materials 
industries in which shortages persist in- 
dicates clearly that we must raise wages 
in these industries so that wages there 
are made comparable to those paid in- 
dustrial workers in the plants around 
the corner, while, with few exceptions, 
prices can be kept where they are. 

Other measures, similar to those 
taken in wartime, including special 
loans and other financial aid, would be 
effectively used in bringing about ca- 
pacity production of building materials. 
No less important, however, are the 
steps essential to make sure that the 
materials produced get into the home 
construction so urgently needed. 

Our second proposal was designed to 
accomplish just that. We urged that 
all building materials be made subject 
to allocations, with their flow controlled 
from the plant to site of construction. 
The way this system works is simple. 


It is similar to our war program in that { 


it puts first needs first. It differs from 
the war program in that it would en- 
courage home building rather than limit 
it. 

Under this plan, in the initial period, 
70 per cent of all building materials 
would be allocated for the construction 
of moderate price homes—none higher 
than $7000. The remaining supply of 
building materials would be allocated 
for essential non-residential construc- 
tion—veterans’ hospitals, plants needed 
to speed reconversion, schools and other 
necessary facilities. A program of allo- 
cations would be made for every quar- 
ter, allowing modifications to meet 
changing conditions. . Its administra- 
tion would be decentralized, with 
enough flexibility to fit the variations 
of need in different communities. At 
first—certainly in the first two quar- 
ters—all scarce materials available for 
housing would be made available for 
modest priced homes costing less than 
$7000, under a top (AA) priority. 
After a while, when the supply of ma- 
terials substantially improves, a secon 
(A) priority would be made available, 
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in addition, for homes costing between 
$7000 and $10,000. This system of al- 
locations and priorities would eliminate 
non-essential use of building materials 
and relate it to the most critical need. 

When applying for a priority, the 
buildér would submit plans and specifi- 
cations, with estimated cost, of the 
housing he proposes to erect. If the 
need for this type of housing in the 
community is established, the priority 
is granted, the supply of materials is 
assured and soon we have another 
needed home! First preference to oc- 
cupy the new homes would be given to 
veterans and their families. 


Quality Control Essential 


Quality control on priority-aided 
homes must be assured. If the plans 
submitted show that the prevailing 
costs, plus fair profit, for the proposed 
house would not be more than $5000, 
the builders’ price would be held to that 
figure. He then could not sell a $5000 
house for $7000; with the veteran pay- 
ing the difference. 

Periodic inspections would make 
certain that there was compliance with 
the specifications in actual construction. 

The whole emergency program would 
be both temporary and flexible. When 
any of the scarce building materials be- 


Building trades men are itching to 





come plentiful enough to meet all the 
current demand, they would be taken 
off the priority list. When the supply 
of materials became plentiful, of course, 
the price control on them and the price 
restriction on homes would be removed. 


The system of allocations would also” 


help to move quickly the building ma- 
terials and equipment accumulated in 
the available stockpiles of surplus prop- 
erty. It would make sure that these 
surplus items are not all dumped in one 
area, but are distributed to service the 
needs of as many communities as pos- 
sible. : 

Our program contrasts sharply with 
the order issued late in December pro- 
viding for priorities for $10,000 homes. 
While this is the maximum for housing 
built for sale, with $80 the maximum 
rent on rental housing, there is nothing 
in the order to prevent all houses from 
being built at $10,000 or for $80 a 
month rent. There are exceedingly 
few veterans who would be able to 
afford these luxury prices. This was 
possibly the reason for the back-handed 
preference the order would extend to 
veterans, 

The builder is merely required to 
hold the house for a prospective veteran 
for thirty days. If none comes along, 
the house may be sold or rented to 


anyone. It is doubttul that much: 
housing will be built under the half- 
hearted priority system on which the 
order is based. Only 50 per cent of 
scarce materials is to be set aside for 
riorities. The other 50 per cent is 

ible for the building of beauty 
parlors," clubs and juke joints— 
or forty-room mansions, for that mat- 
ter. 

This half-and-half system can only 
encourage evasion, black markets and 
up-pricing, at the expense of the har- 
assed homeseeker. 


Two Emergency Steps 


More helpful are two emergency 
steps recently taken to provide tempo- 
rary accommodations. 

One is the action of the Surplus 
Property Administration giving to state 
and local governments all Army and 
Navy surpluses of buildings which can 
be used for housing, on the condition 
that the communities that get this 
housing will give veterans preference 
in renting the units. 

The other is the Congressional ap- 
propriation of $190,000,000 for trans- 
porting housing and re-erecting it for 
emergency use by veterans wherever 
they most need it. Of course, it must 

(Continued on Page 31) 


get work and, given the chance, can put an end to the housing logjam 






































HAT unquestionably consti- 
tutes “the most unkindest cut 
of all” was meted your letter 

carrier and other postal employes on 
October 5, 1945, when postal officials 
ordered an “orderly” return to the basic 
forty-hour work week. This action 
came just three months after Congress 
had accorded these faithful government 
workers a long-overdue pay raise, 
which included true time and one-half 
rates for overtime service. 

It will be remembered that this group 
of loyal public employes had received 
no basic wage increase, other than a 
temporary $300 sop granted in 1943, 
since February, 1925—a score of years. 
Public Law 134 was enacted on July 6, 
1945, when President Truman affixed 
his signature to that justifiable and 
meritorious legislation, 
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Briefly stated, the measure granted 
letter carriers and certain other postal 
classifications a $400 annual pay raise; 
but the net gain in base pay was only 
$100, since the $300 temporary expedi- 
ent was removed. Previously the pay- 
ment of true time and one-half for over- 
time was an unknown quantity in the 
postal service. The workers received 
straight rates for all work in excess of 
eight hours per day or forty hours per 
week. Although the government had 
prescribed true time and one-half rates 
for overtime performed by workers in 
private industry, Uncle Sam denied 
such privileges to postal employes. Pub- 
lic Law 134 corrected this gross injus- 
tice by authorizing legitimate time and 
one-half overtime rates for workers in 











The Postal 
Workers Phoht 


By W. 
President, National Association 
of Letter Carriers 


C. DOHERTY 


the postal service for the first time in 
history. 

Mere words can scarcely describe the 
jubilation with which the enactment of 
Public Law 134 was received through- 
out the postal service. It meant the 
successful culmination of a long, hard, 
uphill fight for a decent American 
standard of living for the men in the 
blue-gray uniform and their colleagues 
in the vast postal business. But the 
joy was short-lived. 

Departmental instructions contained 
in the official Postal Bulletin of October 
5 ordered postmasters to revert to the 
basic forty-hour work week, thereby 
causing a serious reduction in the postal 
worker’s take-home pay. Hence your 
postman is compelled once again to suf- 
fer hardships that are almost unbear- 
able. It is definitely a drastic setback 
at a time when government and indus- 
try in general are clamoring for “full 
speed ahead” in the reconversion 
period. The blow has fallen on a group 
of people — America’s hard-working, 
loyal postal employes—who are hardly 
in a position to stand up under it. 

According to reports, statistical agen- 
cies within the government now admit 
that the cost of living has gone up 
at least 33 per cent. Moreover, gov- 
ernment economists say that industry 
can raise basic wage rates at least 24 
per cent without increasing prices. 
Would it not be an appropriate and 
effective move for the government, 
which wants increased purchasing 
power as the basis of prosperity, to take 
the initiative and itself become a model 
employer? Private industry can hardly 
be expected to respond to government 
suggestions when the government itself, 
as an employer, refuses to act in con- 
formity with its own prescription. 

Subsequent to the issuance of the in- 
structions contained in the Postal Bul- 
letin of October 5, President Truman 
gave postal workers some degree of 
consolation when he said: 
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“The change-over from a forty-eight 
to a forty-hour week means a decrease 
in the take-home pay, the amount in the 
pay envelope. That decrease is much 
more than just the loss of eight hours’ 
pay. Workers have been receiving time 
and one-half for overtime—for all the 
hours they worked over forty. That 
overtime pay is now gone in the change 
to a forty-hour week. The result has 
been a decrease of almost one-quarter 
in the workers’ weekly pay.” 

These statements cannot be success- 
fully challenged. Why then the dis- 
crimination against letter carriers and 
the men who so efficiently handle the 
United States mails? Postal workers 
were already hanging on the ropes 
when Public Law 134 was enacted last 
July. 

Their wartime and prewar income 
was far below what the government 
actually established as a formula for 
workers in private industry. 

Despite the terrific handicaps strewn 
in their path, postal workers make cer- 
tain that “the mails go through.” To 
their everlasting credit, each and every 
postal employe conducted himself in 
assiduous fashion during the recent 
Christmas rush. Their stellar perform- 
ance has been the source of high com- 
mendation from citizens in all walks 
of life. 

A glance at the record tells the story 
of unremitting sacrifice, of long hours 
and work-loads almost beyond human 
endurance. The United States postal 
service, with its 90,167 regular clerks, 
59,246 city and village carriers and 
32,053 rural carriers, and augmented 
by some 250,000 temporary employes 
serving at its 41,000 _postoffices 
throughout the country, completed its 
task of collecting and delivering the 
many millions of Christmas greeting 
cards and packages entrusted to it by 
the people. 

Although the Yuletide season just 
closed brought forth heavy snowstorms 
in some sections of the country and 
many planes were grounded as a re- 
sult, these obstacles were met and over- 
come by the efficiency displayed by the 
workers who labored day and night in 
order that no one should be disap- 
pointed by the tardy arrival of Christ- 
mas mail. 

No definite figures are yet available 
as to the number of letters and pack- 
ages transmitted through the mails dur- 
ing the Christmas period. However, 
there is every indication that new rec- 
ords have been established. In ‘this 
connection, an announcement by the 
postmaster at New York City made 
shortly before Christmas Day as to the 
volume of mail handled at this one office 
alone is interesting. He reported that 
all records for letter mail cancellations 
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in a twenty-four hour period were 
broken December 20 at the New York 
office. During this period 18,238,387 
cancellations were recorded, compared 
with the previous high of 16,496,114, 
set December 19, 1944. Normally, be- 
tween 6,000,000 and 6,500,000 cancella- 
tions are recorded in New York in 
twenty-four hours. 

The Railway Mail Service performed 
an excellent job in handling the mails 
during the Christmas period. Accord- 
ing to reports, this branch of the post- 
office service carried on in a very satis- 
factory manner, despite some obstacles 
which had to be overcome. This was 
especially true in Chicago, where move- 
ment of troops on their way home from 
overseas assignments interrupted the 
dispatch of mails. Some 37,000 cars 
were used in handling the Christmas 
mails on the railroads. 

What about Christmas mail handled 
by the various airlines of the country? 
Four great trunk airlines carry approx- 
imately 80 per cent of the mail moved 
by plane. They are United, American, 
Eastern and TWA. In the week before 
Christmas, United alone delivered more 
than 31,000,000 letters and packages. 
The other lines performed comparable 
feats. 

The Motor Vehicle Service of the 
postal service did its share in gathering 
and dispatching the Christmas mails. 
In addition to the 9,300 government 
owned and operated mail trucks, 4,600 
additional trucks were borrowed from 
the Army and Navy, and several hun- 
dred others were rented from private 
sources. These vehicles were used to 
help do the staggering job of moving 
the heavy mail load. 

In spite of the difficulty of the task, 
America’s postal workers succeeded in 
delivering practically all the letters and 
packages stacked up at the nation’s 
41,000 postoffices in time for the Yule- 
tide celebrations in the forty-eight 
states and in distant places as well. 


Washington 1, D. C. 
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American Federation of Labor 


e Enter my subscription to the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 
for one year, beginning with the next issue. 


The foregoing gives a thumbnail 
sketch of the yeomanlike services per- 
formed by the postal workers during 
the holiday season just passed. Equally 
efficient services are rendered through- 
out the entire year by this hard-work- 
ing group of government employes. 

Which brings us to the meat of this 
article. Before Congress recessed, com- 
panion measures designed to bring at 
least partial relief to the postal worker 


‘and his family were introduced in the 


Senate and House of Representatives. 
H.R. 5059 and S. 1715, presented, re- 
spectively, by Congressman Burch of 
Virginia and Senator Mead of New 
York, will authorize a temporary $300 
annual wage increase. This timely 
legislation should be enacted without 
delay. 

Further words of encouragement 
emanated from the White House on 
January 3 when President Truman in 
his nationwide address again empha- 
sized the need for immediate upward 
wage revisions. He said: 

“T have also asked that the Congress 
raise substantially the amount of mini- 
mum wages now provided by law. 
There are still millions of workers 
whose incomes do not provide a decent 
standard of living. We cannot have 
a healthy national economy so long as 
any large section of our working peo- 
ple receive wages which are below 
decent standards.” 

Postal workers definitely come within 
the category of working people whose 
wages are below decent standards. 
They are entitled to a better fate at 
the hands of their employer, Uncle 
Sam himself. 

It is vitally important that letters 
be directed to members of Congress 
immediately urging them to support the 
postal workers’ relief measure. Such 
action will remove the stigma of an 
“unkind cut” in take-home pay caused 
by the return to a basic forty-hour work 
week. Justice must prevail! 
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UNO Must Succeed 


HE RECENT WAR has convinced most 

nations that we must for all time stop using 
war as a means to political ends. We have seen 
Europe, the birthplace of Western civilization, 
so devastated that in large areas civilization itself 
has been wiped out. Still older civilizations in 
Asia have been shaken to their foundations. The 
atomic bomb was the climax. It ushered in a 
new age in which human hands and wills have 
under their control the key to forces that hold 
the world together. 

Unless human beings prove incapable of in- 
juring their fellow men, they should not have 
use of such powers. We have no alternative but 
to organize international agencies and through 
them deal with problems and situations that have 
continuously involved us in war. This we have 
already done—locally and nationally. The final 
step is imperative to assure constructive use of 

ethis new power which comes from releasing the 
forces that hold together the elements consti- 
tuting the world. 

By means of the two international conferences, 
Dumbarton Oaks and San Francisco, the Char- 
ter of the United Nations Organization was 
drafted. It has now been ratified by fifty nations. 
Committees have been working on procedures 
and preliminary decisions necessary for putting 
the machinery of the United Nations Organiza- 
tion into operation. 

This month the General Assembly holds its 
first meeting. The Assembly is the policy-making 
body of the Organization. It reviews the reports 
of all other agencies and decides upon new under- 
takings. 

The site of the United Nations Organization 
will be in the United States. This country can 
assure UNO freedom of the press, which should 
be an invaluable factor in getting the support of 
all nations for constructive plans. If this educa- 
tional force is supplemented by the practice of 
providing representation for functional groups 
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of all nations in matters that concern them, the 
Organization will sink its roots into the national 
life of all member nations and develop strength 
and prestige accordingly. 

The whole world is desperately hoping for 
the success of this new world organization. 


Peace With Goodwill 


S WE LOOK forward to our first year of 
peace we see a world of sharp contrasts. 
Some countries are moving rapidly toward re- 
covery, their production rising, while others are 
a shambles, with no production and with wide- 
spread misery and distress. We see civil wars. 
We see a new type of aggression by which se- 
cession movements are helped to split off valua- 
ble portions of other countries. We see a ruth- 
less and clever overriding of the principles of 
democracy in an effort to build a power bloc. 
In contrast, there has been a great and generous 


outpouring for the relief of suffering and starva- 


tion in the wake of war and a mighty effort to 
set up a world institution that will assure nations 
the right to self-government and individuals 
those personal rights which accord with our un- 
derstanding of the dignity of man. There is no 
disagreement about the need for world coopera- 
tion, though there may be wide differences as to 
the kind of world agencies that will best serve 
the purposes of cooperation. We can build our 
United Nations Organization soundly and ef- 
fectively if we follow principles of moral integ- 
rity and inviolability of contract, and deal with 
all in a spirit of understanding and good faith. 

These are the principles that assure justice to 
all—the only basis for lasting peace. These are 
the principles that will bring honor, trust and 
constructive progress to our nation and to every 
group organized to carry on some basic national 
function. 

The whole of life must be lifted to accord 
with moral standards if we would have that clear 
conviction of purpose leading to unity. Only in 
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these basic moral principles and ideals which are 
timeless in their authority can all individuals 
and all nations find a basis of unity. 

This must be the high purpose of free labor 
for the new year—the goal of peace with good- 
will that will test our mettle. 


Government Control? 


N CALLING his recent Labor-Management 
Conference, the President chose specific rep- 

resentatives of unions and management to con- 
sider “long-time policies which will make pos- 
sible better labor and management relationships 
in American industry.” That conference accepted 
collective bargaining as the major agency for 
dealing with the joint problems of management 
and labor, and made specific recommendations 
for improving negotiation of initial contracts as 
well as for succeeding contracts. The suggestions 
were supplemented by recommendations for im- 
provement of the United States Conciliation 
Service. 

The conference was unanimous in favoring 
voluntary methods and in opposing compulsion. 
It provided a continuing committee to study ad- 
ditional proposals in order to widen the area of 
understanding and agreement. One of the pro- 
posals which the conference did not recommend 
was the fact-finding board mechanism. 

It was a surprise to all when the President 
asked Congress for legislation authorizing fact- 
finding boards and announced his intention to 
set up such boards even in advance of legislation. 
The experience of both management and labor 
has convinced them that the best interests of both 
parties are served by acceptance of the responsi- 
bilities of collective bargaining as a means to 
mutual agreements embodied in a work contract. 
Negotiation takes time and preparation, but it 
is the constructive way. . 

Newly organized workers and inexperienced 
managements will find difficulties which may 
seem insurmountable at times. Conciliation serv- 
ices may facilitate the machinery of agreements, 
but the injection of fact-finding agencies displaces 
and weakens collective bargaining, lifts responsi- 
bility from management and labor and places 
evaluation of production experience and records 
outside of industry itself. 

The next step is to give the fact-finding boards- 
responsibility for decision. The net result would 
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be the development of governmental controls 
which leads to nationalization—the end of free 
enterprise. 

The Railway Labor Act, it should be empha- 
sized, was accepted by railroad managements 
and unions, so the element of compulsion does 
not enter into its operation. Railroads are public 
utilities. Their rates are fixed by the govern- 
ment. Their employes are well organized and 
accustomed to the discipline of collective bar- 
gaining. What will work well in the railroad 
industry will not necessarily be satisfactory in 
private industry. 

Although fact-finding has been presented as 
a simple device, the first fact-finding board ap- 
pointed by the President was hesitating before 
the stupendous task of fixing profits, wage rates 
and prices as this editorial was written. Does 
anyone seriously think free enterprise can exist — 
under such drastic controls? 

The provisions of the Norton bill would wipe 
out many of the legislative gains won since 1915. 
Organized labor will fight with full realization 
of the implications of the legislation. 


Victory Clothing Collection 


HOUGH the cities and villages of Europe 

and Asia are no longer battlefields, the scars 
of war are still upon them and their people. Mil- 
lions of men, women and children are fighting 
to convalesce from war without the barest neces- 
sities of life. 

In an effort to alleviate the sufferings of these 
unfortunate war victims, the Victory Clothing 
Collection, under the auspices of UNRRA, is 
putting on a nationwide clothing collection drive 
this month. The goal is 100,000,000 garments 
and 100,000,000 letters. The letters, which are to 
accompany the garments as expressions of neigh- 
borliness and friendship, will help forge inter- 
national goodwill. 

The membership of the American Federation 
of Labor is urged to cooperate fully in this hu- 
manitarian drive through the Labor League for 
Human Rights. Our help will again demonstrate 
the deep-rooted desire of American Federation 
of Labor men and women to strengthen the fra- 
ternal bonds between themselves and the working 
men and women all over the world. 


When 
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A Health Program 
or America 


By DR. HENRY B. RICHARDSON 


program arises from the high 

cost of modern scientific diag- 
nosis and treatment and from the ir- 
regular distribution of medical care 
and of hospitals and health centers. 
This distribution depends at present on 
how much the patient can pay, and in 
what part of the country he lives. 
People who are well-to-do get more 
and better medical care, and get it 
earlier in their illness, than people of 
lower incomes. Regardless of income, 
people in the rural areas do not get as 
good medical care as those in or near 
the cities. 

President Truman in his recent mes- 
sage to Congress made a masterly 
statement of the needs of the country 
for medical care and proposed a na- 
tional health program to meet these 
needs. His message should be enthusi- 
astically welcomed by every worker. 
It is, of course, only the first step 
toward a working program. 

Bills to carry out this program have 
been introduced by Senators Wagner 
and Murray and Representative Din- 
gell, and the measures have been re- 
ferred to the Senate Committee on 
Education and Labor and the House 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

Labor is better acquainted than any 
other group with the catastrophic ef- 
fects of illness. Sickness strikes all 
groups of the population, but it falls 
with greater frequency and more dis- 
astrous results on the people of low 
incomes. For financial reasons these 
people are relatively helpless to pre- 
vent illness, to obtain medical attention 
and to avoid economic disaster. When 
the breadwinner is taken ill, the earn- 
ing capacity of the family is cut short 
at the time it is most desperately 
needed. To put the family on its feet 
again financially may require months 
or years. 

The quality of medical care at its 
best in the United States is unsur- 
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if NEED for a national health 





The author is a practicing physician 
associated with the Physicians Forum, 
an organization of enlightened doctors 
which is interested in bringing about 
the widest distribution of medical care. 





passed. This high quality is due to 
advances in medical sciences all over 
the world, in which this country has 
had a large share. The better the 
quality of medical care, the more in- 
sistent we should be to make it avail- 
able to everyone in the nation. It 
should not be limited to the people who 
can afford fur coats. President Tru- 
man has stated certain rights of every 
American citizen, among which are the 
right to “adequate medical care and 
the opportunity to achieve and enjoy 
good health” and the right to “ade- 
quate protection from the economic 
fears * * * of sickness.” No one 
should be allowed to challenge or ob- 
scure these fundamental rights. 

These rights are far from being 
achieved at the present time. The draft 
revealed widespread and glaring de- 
fects in physical and mental health, 
many of them preventable. As stated 
by President Truman, in spite of great 
advances in medicine and in the pre- 
vention of disease we have not been 
efficient “in making available to all of 
our people the benefits of medical 
progress in the care and treatment of 
individuals.” 

One reason for the poor distribution 
of medical facilities and medical care is 
the expense of modern diagnosis and 
treatment. The time has long passed 
when the doctor could carry all the 
necessary equipment in his bag. Hos- 
pitals are mostly concentrated in those 
states which have a large proportion of 
city dwellers and a large income per 
capita. Many states are unable to raise 
the necessary funds) The only agent 
which can remedy this situation is the 
federal government, 


The essence of the problem of medi- 
cal care is to get the doctor and the 
patient together in the right place at 
the right time, armed with the neces- 
sary facilities for efficient diagnosis and 
treatment. This requires an improved 
distribution of doctors and other per- 
sonnel; a better distribution of hos- 
pitals and other medical and health 
facilities; methods for financing the 
cost of construction and maintenance of 
hospitals ; ways of paying for the serv- 
ices of doctors, dentists and nurses; 
and a system of prepayment by which 
the burden of illness can be lifted from 
the sick and shared by those who are 
in good health, through the principle 
of insurance, or through funds of the 
federal government. 

The quality of the service rendered 
should be made as high as possible 
through (1) education of doctors, both 
in the medical school and after gradua- 


tion; (2) stimulation and support of 


medical research, and (3) the mainte- 
nance of the personal relationship 
which should exist between doctor and 
patient. The national health program, 
as outlined in the message, has those 
objectives. 

Doctors are scarce in the rural areas, 
and they are flocking, to the cities in 
ever-increasing numbers. A large pro- 
portion of veteran doctors want to be- 
come specialists, and under present 
conditions this means that they will 
have to locate in or near the large 
cities, thereby increasing the conges- 
tion at the expense of the rural areas. 

To get the doctors to settle in the 
areas in which they are desperately 
needed it is necessary first of all to 
offer them the necessary facilities for 
good medical care. 

The hospital is more than a place 
where patients can lie in bed and swal- 
low medicine. It is a workshop in which 
are located all the complicated and ex- 
pensive machines which are necessary 
for correct diagnosis and good treat- 
ment. A doctor without a hospital is 
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like a factory worker without a factory. 
The hospital should also be a place 
where the doctors can continue their 
medical education. The best medical 
care is found in those hospitals which 
are active in teaching and research. 
The national health program proposes 
to support medical education and re- 
search. 

Two methods are suggested in the 
Truman message for financing the costs 
of medical care. One is by grants from 
the federal treasury, and this applies 
mainly to help in the construction and 
maintenance of hospitals, aid for ma- 
ternal and child health, and the pro- 
vision of medical care for the indigent. 
The other is prepayment by the insur- 
ance principle, and this applies to the 
costs of medical care. 

Funds for the building or renovation 
of hospitals and medical centers were 
provided in earlier Wagner-Murray- 
Dingell bills for health insurance but 
are not included in the recent bill be- 
cause the same provisions are already 
before Congress in the Hill-Burton bill, 
the “Hospital Survey and Construction 
Act.” The two bills supplement each 


other, and both need to be passed to 
make a complete health insurance pro- 
gram. Under the Hill-Burton bill, the 
funds for construction are to come 
from the federal government and the 
states. Federal funds are to be granted 
to the states in proportion to the state 
and local expenditures, but not in a 
fixed proportion. They are to vary 
with the financial resources of the re- 
spective states, so that those states 
which are more in need of facilities 
shall receive a larger proportion of fed- 
eral aid. This is the principle of 
matched grants, but with a sliding 
scale, 

It is clear that without funds for 
maintenance the hospitals might be- 
come buildings and nothing else. Under 
the Wagner-Murray-Dingell bill, health 
insurance includes payment for hos- 
pitalization in those hospitals coming 
under the plan. Minimum standards 
for the operation of these hospitals are 
to be set up by the federal government, 
but the administration is to be left en- 
tirely to the states. 

For better medical care at the right 
time and place it is necessary to re- 


Whether he has money or not, the worker who needs hospital care will get it if bill labor backs is passed 


move the financial barrier between the 
doctor and the patient. The doctor’s 
pay should be enough to permit him to 
settle in areas where he is needed and 
to supply him with enough income to 
produce the best conditions for good 
medical practice. 

A doctor who is worried over his 
finances or the education of his chil- 
dren is not the best doctor. The fi- 
nancial barrier can be removed by 
applying the principle of insurance 
through compulsory contributions, as 
in the Social Security Act. 


The insurance principle is in accord 
with the self-respect of labor; the 
worker wants to pay his way. He will 
not be exposed to the stigma of charity 
and will get medical attention as a 
right, and not as a condescension. In- 
surance has the advantage over the use 
of funds from the Treasury in that the 
contributions are earmarked for the 
purpose of medical care and cannot be 
diverted to some other use. The 
method of insurance also. gives the 
worker and the public a direct financial 
as well as a personal interest in the 
quality of medical care. The bene- 
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ficiaries would be watchful of the effi- 
ciency of the program and would bring 
pressure on the Congress if it falls 
short of expectations. 

The previous Wagner-Murray-Din- 
gell bill proposed to utilize the principle 
which has become familiar through 
social security, that of compulsory con- 
tributions divided equally between the 
employed and the employer. The new 
bill leaves up to Congress the money- 
raising method, but it is likely that a 
similar system will be used. The total 
would probably be about 4 per cent, 
equally divided between the employe 
and the employer. The self-employed 
would contribute a little less than the 
total amount. The federal government 
would contribute a share, the propor- 
tion to be determined by Congress. 

The principle of health insurance is 
also to be applied to persons who are 
not employed and cannot afford to 
pay premiums. These are to be paid 
for them by public agencies. States are 
to be reimbursed in part for such pre- 
miums, as well as for part of the money 
which they expend directly for medical 
care by doctors, hospitals and other 
agencies. 

The health program which has been 
proposed includes an enlargement and 
strengthening of public health services, 
of maternal and child health services. 
These services have worked very well 
_ but at present are limited in scope. 
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Strengthening of maternal and child health services will make for a nation of vigorous, happy child 


They should be made available for 
people in all parts of the country. 
The administrative features of the 
recent bill, S. 1606, follow those of the 
preceding bill, S. 1050, introduced un- 
der the same auspices. According to 
this, the health program is to be ad- 
ministered by the Surgeon-General, 
under the supervision and direction of 
the Federal Security Administrator, 
acting upon the advice of and after con- 
sultation with advisory bodies, such as 
the National Advisory Medical Policy 
Council. Similar Councils for other 
phases of administration are also pro- 
vided. This provision is in accordance 
with recognized principles of govern- 
mental administration. It provides an 
administrator who is directly respon- 
sible to the President and is subject to 
the pressure of public opinion on Con- 
gréss by the country at large. The 
Council is to include medical and other 
professional representatives and public 
representatives in such proportions as 
are likely to provide fair representation. 
It is recognized and specifically 
stated in S. 1606 that the administra- 
tion should be decentralized as much 
as possible, through the action of local 
committees in which the insured and 
the medical profession shall be repre- 
sented as well as the government. 
Such provisions are essential, since no 
bill which provides for services as dis- 
tinguished from cash benefits can func- 
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tion without local autonomy within the 
insurance system. - 

The individual beneficiary of federal 
insurance will want to know: How 
will all this affect me? Questions he 
might ask; and the answers, follow. 


How much will be deducted from my 
pay? 

The total requirement, according to 
the President’s message, is 4 per cent. 
S. 1606 provides only for the necessary 
appropriation. The 4 per cent will prob- 
ably be divided equally in taxes on 
employe and employer up to a maxi- 
mum income of $3600. Seli-emploved 
persons will probably contribute the 
sum of these two contributions or 
slightly less. 


What doctors can I choose under the 
federal insurance system? 

Any doctor who chooses to practice 
under this system and is eligible for 
such practice. 

Can I call. my own doctor if he is 
not in the insurance system? 

You can call any doctor you please, 
in or out of the insurance system. If 
your doctor does not treat you under 
this system, he is free to charge the 
usual private fees. 

What specialist can I get? 

Any specialist who is designated as 
such according to policies and stand- 
ards laid down by the Surgeon Gen- 
eral and the Advisory Council in ac- 
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cordance with the provisions of the bill. 


Can I get laboratory services, dental 
care and nursing care? 

Yes, this is provided for under §. 
1606. 

What hospital treatment can I get? 

Treatment in any hospital, clinic or 
medical center which has met approved 
standards under the plan and has con- 
tracted with the government to provide 
medical care under the national health 
program. 


How long is my treatment in the 
hospital paid for by my insurance? 

Prepaid hospital care would be avail- 
able sixty days per year, with a possible 
maximum of 120 days. 

Will these benefits be available to all 
the members of my family? 

They will be available for workers, 
their wives or disabled husbands, for 
their children under 18 years of age, or 
of any age if disabled, for their aged de- 
pendent parents, and for persons re- 
ceiving retirement or survivors’ bene- 
fits. 


If I earn $1000 a year, what sort of 
medical care will I get? 

The same treatment as any bene- 
ficiary of governmental health insur- 
ance, whether he earns $100,000 a year 
or nothing at all, 


Opposition to a comprehensive 
health program centers about compul- 


sory health insurance. This, according 
to the proponents of organized medi- 
cine, is “socialized medicine.” For 
many years they have applied this 
epithet to anything which they did not 
like, that is to say, to any proposal 
which is new. They claim that govern- 
mental insurance means bureaucratic 
control. They say that because a pa- 
tient is a beneficiary of insurance he 
will lose his choice of physicians and 
be deprived of the personal relation- 
ship which should exist between doc- 
tor and patient. They aver that govern- 
mental health insurance’ means a com- 
plete change in the methods of render- 
ing medical care. 

None of these contentions has any 
foundation either in experience or in 
proposals for legislation. So far from 
altering the fundamentals of medical 
practice, the national health program 
is the only way in which these funda- 
mentals can be preserved. Socialized 
medicine, if it has any meaning at all, 
is state operation of medical schools 
and hospitals and the employment of 
doctors as salaried employes of the 
state. No such legislation has been of- 
fered or is at all probable in the future. 

Freedom of choice of doctors is 
guaranteed under the national health 
program. Such freedom has been pre- 
served in national health insurance 
elsewhere and in private plans in this 
country. As is well known to labor, 


freedom of choice under present condi- 
tions is an illusion to people of small 
means. Freedom of choice is a mock- 
ery to those who cannot pay anything 
for medical service. 

Under the national health program all 
groups of Americans will receive medi- 
cal care whether rich or poor; whether 
employed, self-employed or unem- 
ployed ; whether working on land or at 
sea; whether veteran or non-veteran. 
Those who need it will receive, in ad- 
dition to medical care, benefits for 
temporary or permanent disability 
through accident or illness. Both doc- 
tors and public will gain through the 
program. Medical care will be extend- 
ed to all the people under conditions 
which will insure it high quality. 

A bill for the implementation of the 
national health program is now before 
Congress. Many members of Con- 
gress are sincerely interested in its 
passage. They can act, however, only 
if they have the support of the public, 
and the chief way by which they can 
judge this support is by the mail which 
arrives on their desks. Propaganda 
against the health program is vocifer- 
ous and well-heeled financially. 

Workers know well how to strength- 
en the hand of the President and of 
Congress in the fight for worthy objec- 
tives. Everything depends on whether 
or not they use this knowledge now in 
the fight for a national health program. 


(NO Sets Up Bducational Agency 


four nations meeting in London 

recently signed a charter for the 
United Nations Educational, Scien- 
tific and Cultural Organization, an 
agency which in its field is expected to 
play a part as important and worth- 
while as that of the International Labor 
Organization in the field of labor dur- 
ing the past quarter century. The 
American Federation of Labor, in con- 
ventions of past years, recorded its sup- 
port of proposals to establish such a 
world educational office. 

The aim of UNESCO, as expressed 
by its charter, is to contribute to peace 
and security by promoting collabora- 
tion among the nations through educa- 
tion, science and culture~“in order to 
further universal respect for justice, 
for the rule of law and for the human 
rights and fundamental freedoms which 
are affirmed for the peoples of the 
world, without distinction of race, sex, 
language or religion, by the Charter of 
the United Nations.” : 

And it proposes to: 
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R‘ PRESENTATIVES of forty- 


(a) Collaborate in the work of advanc- 
ing the mutuai knowledge and under- 
standing of peoples through all means of 
mass communication and to that end rec- 
ommend such international.agreements as 
may be necessary to promote the free flow 
of ideas by word and image. 


(b) Give fresh impulse to popular edu- 
cation and to the spread of culture by 
collaborating with members at their re- 
quest in the development of educational 
activities, by instituting collaboration 
among the nations to advance the ideal 
of equality of educational opportunity 
without regard to race, sex or any dis- 
tinction, economic or social, by suggesting 
educational methods best suited to pre- 
pare the children of the world for the 
responsibilities of freedom. 


(c) Maintain, increase and diffuse 
knowledge by assuring the conservation 
and protection of the world heritage of 
books, works of art and monuments of 
history and science, recommending to the 
nations concerned the necessary interna- 
tional conventions; by encouraging co- 
operation among the nations in all 
branches of intellectual activity, including 
the international exchange of persons ac- 
tive in the fields of education, science and 
culture and the exchange of publications, 
objects of artistic and scientific interest, 


and other materials of information; by 
initiating methods of international co- 
operation calculated to give the people of 
all countries access to the printed and 
published materials produced by any of 
them. 


The charter now goes back to the 
participating states for ratification and 
will become operative when twenty 
states have given their approval. The 
proposition is expected to be consid- 
ered by Congress soon after its recess 
ends. 

Mark Starr, educational director of 
the International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers Union, attended the London 


‘meeting as an adviser to the United 


States delegation. 


If war is to be outlawed, national 
prejudices and misunderstandings must 
be swept away. Toward that objective 
UNESCO can play a most important 
role. 

Those wishing to learn more about 
this new United Nations agency should 
write to the State Department for the 
full text of the charter. 
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PACIFIC MISSION 


By CHARLES KREINDLER 


Mr. Kreindler addressing mecting 
of American troops in Japan 


how much time and space have 

lost their old meaning in these 
eventful days through which we are 
now living. The potentialities and the 
perils of the new age we have entered 
certainly impressed themselves on me 
every moment and mile of the flight 
to Japan and China and the return 
home. But our seven-man panel— 
representing labor, industry and gov- 
ernment—was also stirred and inspired 
in other ways on its tour of our coun- 
try’s naval and military installations in 
the Far East. 

In six weeks we met, face to face, 
large numbers of America’s service- 
men. We had heart-to-heart discus- 
sions with them about the job and busi- 
ness oppertunities awaiting them on 
their return home. We all felt honored 
and privileged to fulfill this assignment 
of the War Department. 

As the representative of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor on this mis- 
sion, I was especially interested to find 
out what was the mood of our sons 
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and brothers in these distant outposts. 
I wanted to know what they were 
thinking about, what were their needs 
and what we of the trade union move- 
ment could do to help make these 
heroes happier citizens in civilian life. 


If ever I felt the need for strength- 
ening the bonds between organized 
labor and the veterans, that feeling has 
been much strengthened by my con- 
tact and experience with our fighting 
men stationed in Japan, China and the 
Philippines, at Guam, Tinian, Saipan 
and Okinawa. 

More than that. From what I 
learned first-hand of conditions in 
China and Japan—particularly in so 
far as the laboring people of these coun- 
tries are concerned—I am now more 
convinced than ever that our country 
and our labor movement have a great 
mission to fulfill. If we want a peace- 
ful and prosperous world, our nation 
will have to assist vigorously in the 
development of democracies in the Far 
East. And if we want these democ- 
racies to be friendly and enduring, 
American labor will have to take an 
active hand and aid—especially at this 
formative period—in the crystallization 
and organization of bonafide free trade 
union movements in China and Japan. 

The fate and future of the toiling 
masses of these nations are no longer 
foreign, distant problems which we can 
avoid on the false assumption that they 
do not concern us. What will happen 
in these once-distant lands about which 
we have read very little (and remem- 
bered still less) in our old outdated 
geography books is intimately tied up 
with what will happen to our working 
conditions, wages, civil rights and free- 
doms in Boston, New Orleans, Chi- 
cago, Detroit, San Diego, and Portland, 
Maine, in the years to come. 

And if the American people in gen- 
eral and _ organized labor in particular 
do not lend a helping and guiding hand 
to the emerging democratic forces of 
the Far East, then other forces—anti- 
democratic forces—will intervene and 
take hold. Should we fail in exercis- 
ing initiative and leadership for de- 
mocracy, then, sure as the sun has set 
of Japan, mankind is heading toward 


bigger and worse wars—chaos and de- 
struction. Here is the opportunity and 
challenge, the responsibility and duty 
which we face as a democratic people 
and which we of organized labor face 
as the bulwark of American democ- 
racy. This has been indelibly im- 
pressed on my mind by my tour of 
the Pacific bases and centers. 

As we set out on our mission to ex- 
plain to the servicemen the labor-man- 
agement relations and the job and busi- 
ness opportunities awaiting them on 
their return home, a high Army officer 
gave us this timely advice: 

“Gentlemen, you will have no easy 
sledding. You will run into some hard- 
boiled anti-labor feeling. It is you labor 
men who will have to bear the brunt 
of the meetings. You fellows had bet- 
ter be good.” 

This admonition was given to us in 
the friendliest spirit. 

There would be no point in deny- 
ing that this officer knew what he was 
talking about. Month after month the 
servicemen had been subjected to un- 
fair reports, wild exaggerations and 
deliberate distortions about labor back 
home, about so-called “fancy wages” 
and about strikes which, allegedly, 
never stopped and rocked the nation to 
its foundations. 

We brought the truth home to our 
fighting men—to more than 140,000 
of them who turned out to listen to us 
at forty-three meetings. We presented 
the truth about organized labor and its 
vast contributions to victory. We told 
them about actual take-home pay. We 
debunked the lurid strike-wave propa- 
ganda. 

Of course, we ran into some hostile 
questions. But, on the whole, I can 
truthfully and gladly say that the men 
in uniform we met in the Pacific were 
friendly to the men in overalls. 

Once given the facts and enlightened 
as to the community of interest between 
organized labor and the veterans, the 
response of the servicemen is warm and 
entirely friendly. Once they learn how 
organized labor at home has been on 
guard to defend their conditions, liv- 
ing standards and purchasing power, 
these men understand what the score 
is. They are then quick to recognize 
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who their real friends are and to per- 
ceive the urgent need for active co- 
operation between the trade unions and 
the discharged soldiers. 


The men still in uniform are think- 
ing of days without war, of better times, 
of getting home soon. This feeling is 
entirely understandable and commend- 
able. Our fighting forces are democratic 
in spirit and aim; we are no militarist 
nation. Our boys in Japan and the 
other places we visited are looking to 
organized labor to take on the major 
responsibility for assuring a warless 
world and a world of abundance. 


The widespread and intense interest 
in our mission and message was very 
gratifying. No one branch of the serv- 
ice can be singled out for warmth of 
response. But I must say that I was 
happy over the fact that one of the 
biggest and most enthusiastic turnouts 
we had was among the Marines—the 
“fightingest” forces in the nation’s 
service. 

It is not for me to describe at length 


the havoc and destruction after the 


years of fighting in the Pacific. 
The enemy has been beaten into 
the dust. Our planes, ships and 
atomic bombs have left a trail of 
ruin that will take the Japanese 
years to repair. Our men fought 
hard and well. Our generals were 
brilliant. And, by the way, we 
found that our top-ranking men 
—leaders like Generals Mac- 
Arthur, Kruger, Wedemeyer and 
Eichelberger, and Rear Admiral 
Price—were not only unexcelled 
craftsmen in their respective fields 
but also fine human beings. They 
displayed a keen interest in and 
sympathetic understanding of the 
industrial and labor problems 
confronting our nation. These 
men are not only superb soldiers ; 
they are Americans of real 
stature. 

I am anything but pessimistic 
as to the prospects for democracy 
and labor in the Far East. The 
chances for a revived and strong 
free labor movement in Japan 
are good. Before the militaristic 
clique wrecked the Japanese trade 
unions in 1940, they had a mem- 
bership of about 450,000. There 
were live and growing organiza- 
tions in the transportation, fishing and 
mining industries. The terror to which 
Japanese workers were subjected by 
their rulers did not eradicate their de- 
Sire to organize and to live as free men 
and women. Even before Japan surren- 
dered, thousands of Japanese workers 
in Tokyo, Osaka, Yokohama and other 
Japanese cities had demonstrated 
against the unbearable speed-up, the 
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starvation wages and the crushing bur- 
dens of war. 


Our policy is to encourage free labor 
organization as part of the general pro- 
cess of democratization. Two outstand- 
ing Japanese labor leaders, Matsuoka 
(who is called “the Gompers of Ja- 
pan”) and Kato, managed somehow to 
survive the militarist terror and are 
now busily engaged in reviving the 
Japanese Federation of Labor. Recent- 
ly 125 labor leaders gathered in Tokyo 
to speed the rebirth of Japanese or- 
ganized labor—to lay the foundations 
for a trade union movement patterned 
after. the American Federation of 
Labor. 


Of course, a vigorous labor move- 
ment as the vanguard and bastion of 
democracy in Japan cannot be built 
overnight. The task is difficult and it 
will take time to execute. Under the 
benevolent eye of General MacArthur, 
however, Japanese labor has already 
made some real headway on its road 
to freedom. 

Japanese workers are also turning 





Dreaming of home, GIs shop for souvenirs. Tokyo stores have little on hand 


to political action. Today the Socialist 
Party is strongest. The British Labor 
Party is its model. 

Under the inspiration and guidance 
of AMG, laws to protect labor’s ele- 
mentary rights and social measures 
are soon to be enacted. 

I am thankful to President Green 
and the American Federation of Labor 
for the opportunity to visit areas made 


sacred by the blood of our heroes. To 
me the mission to the Pacific was far 
more than a formal task to carry out or 
a trip for excitement or thrill—although 
[ was thrilled and inspired on many 
on occasion during the six weeks. 

As I see it, our country and our 
movement have a very great mission 
to fulfill in the Pacific and right here 
at home. The best interests of the na- 
tion and of labor can be very well 
served by intimate and continuous co- 
operation between the trade union 
movement and the returned veterans. 
Our servicemen are alert and civic- 
minded. They and we, working to- 
gether closely, can build an invincible 
force of democracy and progress to 
guarantee the security and prosperity 
of the United States. 

Toward this end, I do not hesitate 
to say, our mission has been of real 
help. There is now a better under- 


standing on the part of at least some 
servicemen of organized labor’s aims, 
aspirations, achievements and true role. 
We should lose no time in following 


up and developing further this im- 
proved relationship. The A. F. of L. 
can and should take the lead in advanc- 
ing the welfare of the millions of vet- 
erans of World War II. 

Too long have we of the West 
ignored the East. I sincerely hope that 
American free labor will come to the 
aid of the toilers of China and Japan 
and help them to organize bonafide 
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trade union movements—free from 
government domination and spared the 
trials and tribulations of the disruptive 
maneuvers of totalitarian cliques and 
peddlers of the sundry forms of dic- 
tatorship. 

I am convinced that the American 
Federation of Labor has a magnificent 
opportunity to contribute to the democ- 


ratization of hundreds of millions of 
people in the Orient and to transform 
the Japanese into a force for peace. The 
moral and material assistance which we 
choose to give today to the rising dem- 
ocratic forces of the Orient will most 
certainly yield us and future genera- 
tions handsome dividends in the bless- 


ings of enduring peace and prosperity. 


LABOR WILL HELP CLOTHE 


Three Lions 
Without warm clothes children 
like this one cannot survive 


ROM Europe and Asia come 
BP secre of shivering populations, 

infants wrapped in newspapers, 
children without shoes—a general state 
of despair due to insufficient clothing, 
shoes and bedding. 


In Greece, Poland and Yugoslavia 
thousands upon thousands wrap their 
feet in burlap or paper. 

In one Czechoslovakian town there 
is not a single pair of shoes. 

In Norway three million persons are 
without shoes. 

The Dutch children have not even 
the traditional wooden shoes—the Ger- 
mans carried these away with them in 
retreat. 

Wearing apparel is as scarce as foot- 
wear in Europe, this first winter after 
victory. 

To help remedy the situation, the 
United Nations Relief and Rehabilita- 
tion Administration is this month try- 
ing to collect 150,000 pounds of used 
garments, shoes and bedding. The 
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American Federation of Labor is tak- 
ing an active part in the campaign 
through its relief arm, the Labor 
League for Human Rights. 

President William Green says: 

“The American Federation of Labor 
wholeheartedly endorses the Victory 
Clothing Collection campaign to obtain 
100,000,000 garments, together with 
shoes and bedding, for our allies in 
Europe, China and the Philippines. 

“Although a magnificent job was 
done in the drive last April, when the 
United Nations Relief and Rehabilita- 
tion Administration netted enough 
clothing for 25,000,000 men, women 
and children overseas, the dire need in 
this war-devastated world is greater 
than ever. 

“A. F. of L. members have con- 
tributed millions of doilars to relieve 
sufferings due to the war. They may 
be counted upon to contribute with 
equal generosity and enthusiasm in this 
present effort to save lives now endan- 
gered by lack of adequate clothing.” 

During last April’s clothing collec- 
tion, A. F. of L. members distinguished 
themselves in every American com- 
munity through willing cooperation. 


As I crossed and recrossed the Paci- 
fic, as I looked into the eyes of thous- 
ands of American servicemen, as | 
viewed the horrors of the war of yes- 
terday, one thought and conclusion 
again and again came to mind: 

The best time to build the better 
world of tomorrow is today. 

Let’s go to it. 


THE NAKED 


Teamsters played an especially impor- 
tant role in picking up contributions. 

It may be asked what became of the 
clothing gathered in last spring’s drive, 
The answer is that much of it is only 
now reaching its destination. And 
25,000,000 people are only a small per- 
centage of the hundreds of millions of 
cold and destitute people of Europe, the 
Philippines and China. 

The threadbare include people of 
every age and from every walk of life— 
new-born babies, school boys and girls, 


‘industrial workers, aged farm couples, 


office clerks, doctors, teachers and 
young mothers. Most of them live and 
work in unheated rooms, for fuel is still 
an acute need. 

These people, our friends, are not 
asking for Utopia but only for simple 
things like your old coat, the one with 
the frayed edges but a warm lining; 
or the baby blankets so long stored 
away. These war victims are courage- 
ously trying to rebuild their homes, 
their factories and their lives. 

They need clothes to bolster their 
courage, for protection and for sur- 
vival. We must help them. 





Trade unionists at Knoxville pack clothing for shipment overseas 
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WHAT THEY SAY 


William L. Shirer, reporter and com- 
mentator—Much solid work is being 
done in our zone of 
Germany by a gal- 
lant minority of 
American men who 
have not been in- 
fected with the hys- 
teria to get home. 
A tiny Treasury 
team has had much 
success in ferreting 
out the frauds cf 
the big six German banks in the oc- 
cupied lands. It already has twenty- 
two leading bank directors in the hoose- 
gow. It has uncovered the amazing 
game of such industries as I. G. Far- 
ben and other big industries that 
helped Hitler come so near to con- 
quering the world. Here and there 





you meet American military govern- 


ment teams whose devotion to duty is 
magnificent. Many American officers 
and officials are sincerely trying to de- 
nazify our zone, and often succeeding. 
They have been handicapped by the 
very strange failure of our top figures 
to make proper use of the membership 
master file of the Nazi party which a 
Third Army unit found in a paper mill 
in Munich more than six months ago. 
While we made a million Germans fill 
ut questionnaires in an effort to sift 
out the Nazis, we had all the time in 
the Munich paper mill a card index of 
every Nazi party member in the world. 
But nothing was done about the master 
file until a few days ago. 


Charles B. Gramling, president, 
Georgia Federation of Labor—The fu- 
ture of America de- 
mands that those 
who must earn 
their daily subsist- 
ence by gainful em- 
ployment must re- 
ceive higher pay 
than ever before in 
the history of this 








nation. That is my 
philosophy and I 
know that millions of others have iden- 
tical views. Low wages mean low 


standards of living and that, as I see 
it, is not the American way of life— 
not today when the creative minds of 
men have developed thousands of use- 
ful things to facilitate living. Prompt 
enactment of a 65-cent hourly mini- 
mum wage law will be a step in the 
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right direction. Those who will be 
directly affected thereby are now en- 
during great privation and may expect 
to suffer even more severely as living 
costs continue to rise. There are signs 
everywhere that unless action on this 
vital measure comes quickly, wide- 
spread suffering will be experienced by 
a vast number of our people. In my 
opinion the 65-cent level is entirely in- 
adequate, but I consider it essential to 
pass this proposed minimum wage law. 
We must insure freedom from want for 
millions of our people who have every 
right to enjoy such a privilege in a land 
of plenty. Unless a minimum wage is 
established the unorganized workers 
especially will continue to suffer eco- 
nomically and, as the result, the en- 
tire nation will be adversely affected. 


Thomas J. Lane, Congressman from 
Massachusetts—The unions are en- 
gaged in a struggle 
for better working 
conditions, social 
security and a fairer 
share of industry’s 
profits. In this bat- 
tle for economic 
survival, they have 
the right to cam- 
paign for their hu- 
mane objectives, to 
compile the records of legislators, to 
disseminate this information to the 
people and to back up their spokesmen 
in the legislative halls of the nation. 
Now it is proposed to impose penalties 
upon a labor organization or its of- 
ficers for damages that might accrue 
to any party as a result of a strike. 
Here we have a unilateral decision, 
which blithely ignores the other side 
of the picture. Labor must be penal- 
ized, but not management. It is all 
right for the employer to proceed as 
he did in the good old unfettered days 
of 1929, but the worker must be pre- 
pared to turn back the clock on prog- 
ress and forfeit the gains which rescued 
him from industrial feudalism. Hav- 
ing seen the light of day, he must be 
prepared to have himself put back into 
the darkness again. It occurs to me 
that certain reactionary elements of in- 
dustry see in the problems of recon- 
version a golden opportunity to pick 
labor as the scapegoat and in the fer- 
ment of the period manage to repudiate 
and cancel all the progress which labor 
has won since 1932. They expect labor 





to bend the knee, while the most fla- 
grant violation of contract by an em- 
ployer is permitted without penalty 
and without giving labor any oppor- 
tunity to protect its interests. 





enry Morgenthau, Jr.—Germany’s 
road to peace leads to the farm. The 
men and women in 
the German labor 
force can best serve 
themselves and the 
world by cultivat- 
ing the German 
soil. If Germany 
makes a serious at- 
tempt to feed her- 
self she can do so. 
If we feed them 
ourselves the Germans will not under- 
take the necessary agricultural reform. 
They will, if they run true to their form 
of the last hundred years, prefer to 
intrigue for a return of heavy indus- 
try and war. Germany must be dis- 
armed in her own mind as well as in 
reality. The most fertile soil for the 
seed of democracy would be those Ger- 
mans who know it is useless to plot for 
dictatorship, war and conquest. The 
elementary lesson for the German peo- 
ple is that there is no use planning and 
working for war because they will not 
have the means to wage it. Better than 
any board of censorship or commis- 
sioner of education in preventing re- 
newed propaganda for German mili- 
tarism would be the elimination of the 
heavy industrialist and the Junker— 
the first by destruction of his factories, 
the second by breaking up his estates. 





Daniel D. Carmell, general counsel, 
Illinois State Federation of Labor— 
Every big corpora- 
tion, every industry 
now has on its pay- 
rolls “public rela- 
tions experts.”’ 
They pay them 
sums running into 
hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars a 
year. These men 
know how to plant 
the seed of an idea in the minds of 
people. They are highly skilled in 
making people think the way they want 
them to think. Labor will have to de- 
velop methods to combat these public 
relations experts of capital with a com- 
prehensive, intelligent public relations 
program of its own. For many years 
our labor leaders felt we could fight 
and win our battles no matter whether 
public opinion was with us or against 
us. It is true—we may win them. 
But how much easier it would be if 
public opinion were on labor’s side. 
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~ Report trom New England 


By JOHN J. MURPHY 


A. F. of L.’s Regional Director of Organization 


XCELLENT progress is being 
E made by organized labor in New 

England. Problems exist in this 
section of the country as in others, but 
the trade union movement is definitely 
on the march. Despite the cessation 
of war production, the employment pic- 
ture is not discouraging and union 
membership is holding up well. 

The rival organization is continuing 
its shameful raiding activities, but the 
unions of the American Federation of 
Labor are on their toes and not letting 
the disruptionists get very far. The 
following items suggest what our ex- 
perience has been in conflicts with the 
opposition group in city after city: 

> We conducted a campaign at the 
Pratt and Whitney Company, Hart- 
ford, Connecticut, and filed for an elec- 
tion. The C.I.O. did everything pos- 
sible to block the poll. Nevertheless, 
the election was held and we ran up a 
total of 7,235 votes to the C.1.O.’s 554. 

> Nineteen months ago the rival or- 
ganization took over a federal labor 
union of rubber workers, employes of 
the Firestone Rubber Company, at 
Fall River, Massachusetts. The C.I.O. 
promised these workers the moon, but 
it never accomplished anything for 
them. Seven months ago the workers 
beseeched us to take them back into 
the American Federation of Labor. A 
subsequent National Labor Relations 
Board election gave us the victory. 

> The dual group also attempted to 
take away a well-established local union 
of the United Textile Workers at 
Sanford, Maine. With the assistance 
of the Maine State Federation of La- 
bor, the local central labor union and 
an A. F. of L. organizer, the U.T.W. 
inflicted a crushing defeat upon the 
C.1.0., 1,285 to 668. The workers 
involved are employed at the Goodall- 
Sanford Mills. 

Similar results have been recorded 
in election showdowns in other New 
England communities and industries 
during the past year. The plain, un- 
varnished truth is that New England 
workers, whether ,descendants of the 
Puritans and Pilgrims or the sons and 
daughters of recent immigrants, prefer 
the American Federation of Labor 
brand of trade unionism. We believe 
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the preference is due to the soundness, 
stability and unquestionable American- 
ism of the A. F. of L. 

The State Federations of Labor in 
New England have been carrying on 
a hard and successful fight against leg- 
islation sponsored by labor - hating 
groups. When called upon to combat 
anti-labor proposals the State Federa- 
tions of Labor, central labor unions 





MR. MURPHY 


and local unions send delegations to 
the State Houses and request their rep- 
resentatives to vote against the vicious 
bills. 

We are pleased to report that all 
such legislation proposed up to now 
has been defeated. And three State 
Federations are to be congratulated for 
positive achievements. 

In Connecticut a State Labor Rela- 
tions Act has been passed. In Massa- 
chusetts workmen’s compensation pay- 
ments have been boosted from $20 per 
week to $22 per week, with an allow- 
ance of $2.50 per week for each child. 
Rhode Island labor is proud of the fact 
that the state is the only one in the 
country where a worker who is out of 
employment because of sickness may 
collect up to $18 per week for a total 
of sixteen weeks. 


The writer has had the pleasure of 
attending a few of the classes for labor 
men at Harvard University. The 
workers attending these classes are 
members of unions affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor. 

The organizations sending their offi- 
cials to these and similar classes should 
benefit greatly by the education their 
people are receiving. This education 
will enable the various organizations to 
send representatives into the field who 
will be well prepared to do an effective, 
modern job in behalf of the members. 
Programs such as the one at Harvard 
are a new development, but the author 
is satisfied, on the basis of his observa- 
tions during his visits to Cambridge, 
that this sort of higher education is 
exceedingly worthwhile. 


Now that the War Labor Board is 
dead, we find many New England 
employers attempting to wreck the 
unions. This applies to many com- 
panies whose employes were organized 
durnig the war period. 

While these employers are demand- 
ing the right of free enterprise, ther 
are not willing that labor should have 
the companion right of free collective 
bargaining. 

New England labor demands that 
these employers bargain in good faith— 
sit down at the conference table and 
bargain for wages, hours and working 
conditions. If no agreement is arrived 
at, let the case go to arbitration for a 
final and binding decision. If the 
employers of New England refuse to 
go along with this fair program, there 
is only one thing left for labor to do— 
to use its economic strength to main- 
tain the right of collective bargaining. 

Happily, we also have the other type 
of employer—the sort who have sin- 
cerely practiced collective bargaining 
for years and are carrying on in the 
same way—bargaining in good faith. 

New England has smail, diversified 
industries. It has therefore not been 
too difficult to reconvert. Actually, we 
are now in the position of attempting 
to get sufficient workers, formerly em- 
ployed at shipyards and ammunition 
plants, into the textile mills, rubber 
factories and other places of business 
that need manpower. 
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The plastics industry in this section 
of the country is expanding and prob- 
ably will give employment to thousands 
of returning veterans and former war 
workers. General Motors has bought 
a large tract in Framingham, Massa- 
chusetts, and construction of buildings 
is expected to get started shortly. 

Construction will be a big thing in 
New England, but in the writer’s 


opinion this section will lack a sufficient 
number of skilled building mechanics 
and will have to seek additional crafts- 
men in other parts of the country. 

In the rubber industry we expect 
union membership to increase greatly. 
New processes have caused this indus- 
try to grow tremendously. One rubber 
plant expects to add 600 employes in 
the next thirty days. 


The future of labor looks bright and 
promising in New England. With 
new concerns purchasing land for con- 
struction in this region and others con- 
sidering occupancy of buildings already 
constructed, we are looking forward 
to an era of peaceful prosperity with 
the workers strongly organized under 
the banner of the American Federation 
of Labor. 






Enter the Atomic Age 


From The Journal of Electrical 
Workers and Operators 


A shudder of fear swept over the 
American people when the astounding 
news of the creation and use of the 
atomic bomb was announced. Such 
fear has never really been allayed. In- 
stinctively, the people fear the illim- 
itable power that has been given to 
finite man. As one person said, “Man 
now has the power of God without 
God's moral sense.” 

Nearly twenty years ago, when this 
journal began to face the power of the 
machine—man’s creative power—it 
asked: “Will industry commit sui- 
cide?” Today that question, broad- 
ened and pointed anew, can be asked 
again. Will the world commit suicide? 
Will the human race now disappear 
from the earth? 

Man’s moral sense has not kept up 
with man’s creative power. We have 
never cared enough about people. We 
have missed the essential fact of re- 
ligion and of education, namely, hu- 
manism. One aspect of this depravity 
is the elevation of dollars and goods 
above the human element in industry. 
Another aspect is the continuous ex- 
tension of the business of killing into 
periodic wars. Human beings are in- 
different to the welfare of the other 
fellow. 

Of course, the antidote to this situa- 
tion is education, more education and 
more education. But education of the 
tight kind—moral education, or hu- 
manistic education, or labor education. 
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| FROM OTHER LABOR PUBLICATIONS 


People must count for more, not less. 

No one doubts that we are on the 
threshold of a new age, an age terrible 
in its possibilities for bad and dazzling 
in its possibilities for good. The Ameri- 
can people were instinctively right in 
their initial response to the atomic 
bomb. The bomb was an awesome 
achievement. It brings us face to face 
with ultimate reality. 


Labor Fights for Life 


From The Carpenter 


Organized labor faces the year 1946 
with the biggest battle in its history 
looming on the horizon. This became 
crystal clear by the time Congress laid 
aside its duties for the Christmas vaca- 
tion. A half dozen different measures 
—all aimed at putting the shackles 
on labor —were kicking around on 
Capitol Hill by the time adjournment 
came. There were the Hobbs bill, 
one of the most vicious of them all; the 
Ball - Burton - Hatch bill, the May- 
Smith-Arends bill, the President’s pro- 
posal for an enforced “cooling off” 
period and a host of others. 

Individually and collectively they 
are aimed at one thing and one thing 
only—compulsion of one kind or an- 
other for American workers. 

As soon as the new session opens 
it is a foregone conclusion that the foes 
of labor in both houses will do their 
utmost to get one or all of the labor- 
crippling bills passed. They are lining 
up their forces and they are consoli- 
dating their strength for an all-out ef- 
fort. When they think the time is ripe 
it will come. 





There is little doubt that labor faces 
one of the hardest fights of its career 
in 1946. The anti-labor forces in Con- 
gress are strong. They know all the 
tricks. 

Only by marshalling its forces and 
putting on the hardest fight of its 
life will organized labor defeat the 
measures, 


No Building Changes 
From The Plasterer and 
Cement Finisher 


Despite years of research in build- 
ing materials and methods, there are 
no changes of materials or methods 
in construction in sight. 

Mass production of houses in fac- 
tories has proven a failure for funda- 
mental reasons. Better plans and bet- 
ter workmanship, with“the old mater- 
ials and methods, are what is needed in 
construction. We live in an age of in- 
ventions, but man has been learning 
how to build ever since the dawn of 
civilization. He has improved on ma- 
terials and methods from time to time. 
He now must use those materials and 
methods with more care and skill. New 
devices and materials recommended as 
improvements iy the old methods have 
shown their defects. 

The house of the future, the mod- 
ern house that we have developed 
gradually for those thousands of years, 
with the changing demands in time and 
styles, will be practically the same in 
composition except that all concerned 
in building must insist on doing each 
feature of construction more effectively 
and serviceably. 
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label cause during 1946 ap- 

pears excellent. National pur- 
chasing power is high and people 
want goods of the best quality and 
workmanship. Well-made goods 
are union label goods. 

Thus, in addition to the demand 
by 10,000,000 Jabel-conscious mem- 
bers of the American Federation of 
Labor and the American Federation 
of Women’s Auxiliaries of Labor— 
together with the members of their 
families they comprise 35,000,000 
consumers — union-made-in-Amer- 
ica goods and union services should 
receive an unusual “break” during 
the year which has just begun. 

Full arrangements have been 
made to utilize all channels of adver- 
tising to publicize union labels, shop 
cards and service buttons this year. 
Radio, motion pictures, newspaper 
editorials, news releases, cartoons 
and all other publicity will be used 
to acquaint the general public with 
the seventy-two official A. F. of L. 
emblems used by affiliates of our De- 
partment to identify their products 
and services. 

Many manufacturers are now 
stressing the fact that their goods are 
union-made and others emphasize 
that the union label is displayed on 
their products. As the demand of 
consumers increases during the year, 
others will also give the union label 
millions of dollars’ worth of adver- 
tising on the radio and in newspaper 
advertisements. : 

We are confident that members of 
organized labor and their families 
will show their loyalty to union 
manufacturers and fair merchan- 
disers who recognize A. F. of L. 
unions. They will be anxiously— 
not resistantly—waiting to see the 
new products of unionized industry 
and the streamlined gadgets of the 
future. 


4 he OUTLOOK for the union 
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Union Label Outlook 


By I. M. ORNBURN 






Secretary-Treasurer 


I am convinced that when trade union- 
ists establish good wages through col- 
lective bargaining they have done only 
half of the job that is to be done. The 
other half, just as necessary, is to spend 
union-earned money only for union label 
products and union services. 

By patronizing a non-union firm a 
union man is setting up competition for 
union employers. When every member 


Union Label Trades Dept. 


of a trade union and his family buys only 
things that are union, it is the best form 
of strike against unfair manufacturers, 

It will revolutionize our entire eco- 
nomic system because when members of 
unions and women’s auxiliaries as well 
as the members of their families and 
their friends purchase only union label 
goods the American standard of living 
cannot help but rise. Raising the stand- 





THE WHITE HOUSE 
WASHINGTON 


Dear Mr. Ornburn: 


department, is important. 


Mr. I. M. Ornburn, 


Washington l, D. C. 





I trust that the 1946 Union Label and 
Industrial Exhibition will be an outstanding success 
in full keeping with its laudable aims. The purpose 
of such an exhibition, and of the other work of your 
Through other types of 
labeling the consumer has a guide to the content and 
quality of the goods he purchases. Through the union 
label he has knowledge that the men and women who 
make the product work at fair wages and under decent 
conditions. By educating consumers in general to the 
full meaning of the union label, you will enable than 
to give added impetus to the establishment and main- 
tenance of fair labor standards. 


Very sincerely yours, 


Union Label Trades Department, 
American Federation of Labor, 
901 Massachusetts Avenue, N. We, 


December 3, 1915 





_———_ 








The Chief Executive makes known his appreciation of value of the 
union label in the struggle to establish fair U.S. labor standards 
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ard means that wages must be raised. That, 
in turn, increases purchasing power—the 
only solution to the nation’s peacetime eco- 
nomic problem. 

The American Federation of Labor and its 
Union Label Trades Department recently 
had a booth at the Women’s International 
Exposition of Arts and Industries in Madi- 
son Square Garden, New York City. The 
attention of the huge crowd in attendance was 
focused on our streamlined union label dis- 
play, acclaimed as one of the most interest- 
ing displays at the women’s big show. 

From October 29 to November 3 the 
Union Label Trades Department will spon- 
sor its second A. F. of L. Union Label and 
Industrial Exhibition in the magnificent Mu- 
nicipal Auditorium at St. Louis. It will be 
similar to but larger than the exhibition at 
Cincinnati in 1938. 

We are giving a great deal of attention to 
smaller manufacturers and industries that 
have collective bargaining agreements with 
American Federation of Labor unions. We 
want to help maintain these most important 
institutions in our American economy. A 
majority of members of A. F. of L. unions 
are employed by average-sized business es- 
tablishments. 

To localize our campaigns for union labels, 
shop cards and service buttons, members of 
central labor unions, women’s auxiliaries 
and Union Label Leagues form special union 
label committees. 

A number of charters have been issued 
to new Union Label Leagues, the activities 
of which have grown in proportion to our 
Department. There are now more affiliated 
Leagues than ever in the history of the De- 
partment. 

Incidentally, the American Federation of 
Women’s Auxiliaries of Labor, an organi- 
zation which is being sponsored by the 





Mrs. Herman H. Lowe (third from left) is the president mo 





the American Federation of Women’s Auxiliaries of Labor 


Union Label Trades Department, 
has added many new local auxil- 
iaries. It will hold its convention 
during this autumn’s St. Louis Ex- 
hibition. 

On behalf of the officials of the 
Union Label Trades Department of 
the American Federation of Labor, 
I wish to extend sincerest greetings 
and best wishes for the new year to 
each and every official and member 
of A. F. of L. national and interna- 
tional unions, Union Label Leagues, 
and the American Federation of 
Women’s Auxiliaries of Labor for 
their unqualified support and loyal 


cooperation in the cause of union 
labels, shop cards and service but- 
tons. 

During 1946 a supreme effort 
must be made to urge all the mem- 
bers of. every trade unionist’s fam- 
ily, as well as consumers generally, 
to become union label - conscious. 
Promotion, publicity and education 
are the activities of our Department. 
We believe that the union label idea 
forms the best peacetime recovery 
plan that has yet been submitted to 
maintain American labor union prin- 
ciples and permanent stability in 
our peacetime economy. 


Savery for Labor? 


(Continued from Page 5) 


but more intensive and turbulent. Here, 
too, articulate and respected voices 
were raised in sharp protest. In 1896 
Justice Holmes, in one of his earliest 
and most famous dissents, stated: 

“But there is a notion which latterly 
has been insisted on a good real, that 
a combination of persons to do what 
any one of them lawfully might do by 
himself will make the otherwise lawful 
conduct unlawful. It would be rash fo 
say that some as yet unformulated 
truth may not be hidden under this 
proposition. But in the general form 
in which it has been presented and ac- 
cepted by many courts, I think it plainly 
untrue, both on authority and on prin- 
tiple.” 

\nd Chief Justice Parker of the 
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Court of Appeals in New York said in 
1902 (International Protective Associ- 
ation versus Cummings) : 

“Whatever one man may do alone he 
may do in combination with others, 
provided they have no unlawful object 
in view. Mere numbers do not ordi- 
narily affect the quality of the act.” 

But hére, too, these voices went un- 
heeded. And here, in this country, the 
effect of that doctrine was rendered 
even more pernicious. For our courts, 
eagerly seeking to serve the dominant 
economic groups, discovered and ap- 
plied an effective new twist to the old 
doctrine. The British courts were con- 
tent to rely upon criminal prosecution 
and civil damages. In such circum- 
stances the defendant workers had, at 


least, the common law safeguards of 
trial by jury, open and full hearing, 
confrontation of witnesses, and the like. 
But our courts, apparently, were not 
satisfied to allow even this elemental 
protection. They discovered, or, more 
precisely, they perverted equity’s rem- 
edy of injunction as the most appro- 
priate means of crushing associations 
of working people. In the most amaz- 
ingly brief period of time this discovery 
matured into the standard, classic 
method of proceeding against trade 
unions. 

It was, from the point of view of the 
entrenched, recalcitrant employer, a 
beautifully simple device. All that was 
necessary was to visit the judge in his 
chambers and present to him a bill in 
equity stating that his employes were 
engaged in a conspiracy that was caus- 
ing him irreparable damage. Along 
with that he would present a stereo- 
typed restraining order which he him- 
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self had prepared and which his judicial 
host would obligingly sign. That sig- 
nature meant that these employes, with- 
out indictment, without benefit of coun- 
sel, without opportunity to plead guilty 
or innocent, without, indeed, even be- 
ing aware of the fact that any action 
had been instituted against them, were 
formally designated as lawbreakers and 
directly ordered to discontinue their 
“unlawful” activities. 

Nor was that all, not by any means. 
These injunctions were not limited to 
the persons named as defendants. Here 
the elastic doctrine of conspiracy could 
serve a further purpose. Anyone who 
in any manner aided a conspiracy him- 
self became a conspirator. And so de- 
veloped the so-called omnibus injunc- 
tion which covered “all persons whom- 
soever” who, with knowledge of the 
restraining order in “any manner what- 
soever” aided or abetted the so-called 
conspirators. Literally thousands of 
such ex parte restraining orders were 
issued in this country. 

Nor was that all. Should any one 
of those “persons whomsoever,” secure 
in the belief that his national Constitu- 
tion guaranteed him the right to speak 
his honest mind, advise or encourage 
employes to continue a strike, or should 
he make a small financial donation to 
help keep a striking employe and his 
family in bread and butter, he would be 
summarily hailed before the same judge 
who issued the order, and, without a 
jury trial, be imprisoned for contempt 
of court. 

What I have been briefly describing 
is what organized labor and its liberal 
supporters far more effectively de- 
scribed—and decried—as “government 
by injunction.” Its accumulated indig- 
nities and its mocking travesty on jus- 
tice and the judicial process eventually 
swelled into one of the most vigorous 
political agitations of our history. This 
culminated, at long last, in the Clayton 
Act of 1914. I quote Section 20 of 
that act at some length because in it 
you will find Congress expressly abol- 
ishing the doctrine of conspiracy and 
expressly authorizing employes to do 
precisely those things, in almost the 
identical language, that the Norton bill 
prohibits : 

And no such restraining order or in- 
junction shall prohibit any person or per- 
sons, whether singly or in concert, from 
terminating any relation of employment, 
or from ceasing to perform any work or 
labor or from’ recommending, advising, 
or persuading others by peaceful means 
so to do; or from attending at any place 
where any such person or persons may 
lawfully be, for the purpose of peacefully 
obtaining or communicating information, 
or from peacefully persuading any person 
to work or to abstain from working; or 
from ceasing to patronize or to employ 
any party to such dispute, or from recom- 
mending, advising or persuading others 
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by peaceful and lawful means so to do; 
or from paying or giving to, or withhold- 
ing from, any person engaged in such dis- 
pute, any strike benefits or other moneys 
or things of value; or from peaceably 
assembling in a lawful manner, and for 
lawful purposes; or from doing any act 
or thing which might lawfully be done 
in the absence of such dispute by any 
party thereto; nor shall any of the acts 
specified in this paragraph be consid- 
ered or held to be violations of any law 
of the United States. 


But even this clear-cut “magna 
charta” granted by the highest law- 
making body in the land was fore- 
doomed to failure. An obstinate judi- 
ciary, bent upon preserving as sacred 
the laws which by plain usurpation they 
themselves had devised, arrogantly re- 
pudiated the Congressional mandate 
and continued in their chosen course of 
frustrating the aspirations of organized 
labor and ruling its destiny by the dic- 
tatorial weapon of the injunction. 


The aroused reaction of the people 
and of Congress was inevitable. Their 
determination finally and forever to ob- 
literate those judge-made outrages 
would not be denied. Congress devoted 
several years to the study and investi- 
gation of the entire problem. The com- 
mittees in both Houses submitted a re- 
port which excoriated the judiciary in 
the most scathing terms and presented 
the Norris-LaGuardia bill, which was 
overwhelmingly passed by both Houses 
and signed by President Hoover. 

The foundation of that act is the 
abolition of the doctrine of conspiracy. 
Its provisions, too, are here set forth, 
because they emphasize how violently 
retrogressive the Norton bill is: 

No court of the United States shall 
have jurisdiction to issue a restraining 
order or temporary or permanent injunc- 
tion upon the ground that any of the per- 
sons participating or interested in a 
labor dispute constitutes or are engaged 
in an unlawful combination or conspiracy 
because of the doing in concert of the acts 
enumerated in section 104 of this chapter. 

No court of the United States shall 
have jurisdiction to issue any restrain- 
ing order or temporary or permanent in- 
junction in any case involving or grow- 
ing out of any labor dispute to prohibit 
any person or persons participating or 
interested in such dispute (as these terms 
are herein defined) from doing, whether 
singly or in concert, any of the following 
acts: 

(a) Ceasing or refusing to perform any 
work or to remain in any relation of em- 
ployment; 

. e : e . 

(ce) Paying or giving to, or withhold- 
ing from, any person participating or 
interested in such labor dispute, any 
strike or unemployment benefits or in- 
surance, or other moneys or things of 
value; 

(d) By all lawful means aiding any 
person participating or interested in 
any labor dispute who is being pro- 
ceeded against in, or is prosecuting, any 
action or suit in any court of the United 
States or of any state; 


(e) Giving publicity to the existence 
of, or the facts involved in, any labor 
dispute, whether by advertising, speaking, 
patrolling, or by any other method not 
involving fraud or violence; 

(f) Assembling peaceably to act or 
to organize to act-in promotion of their 
interests in a labor dispute; 

o «© e 


(h) Agreeing with other persons to 
do or not to do any of the acts hereto- 
fore specified; * * * 


This time Congress was successful, 
The personnel of the Supreme Court 
had changed by the time the Norris- 
LaGuardia Act was brought before it. 
The views of the great liberal jurists, 
Brandeis, Stone and Cardozo, now pre- 
vailed. The Court no longer sought to 
frustrate the will of Congress. It ac- 
cepted the Norris-LaGuardia Act at 
full face value. And so for a perio 
of almost fifteen years organized labor 
has been free from the destructive and 
immoral doctrine of conspiracy. 

Perhaps the knowledge of labor law 
or labor history possessed by those “ex- 
perts” who advised the present admin- 
istration is limited to the last fifteen 
years; or perhaps they believe that or- 
ganized labor has a short memory and 
is blissfully ignorant of what has been 
the most pervasive threat to our democ- 
racy—the doctrine of conspiracy. How- 
ever that may be, it is clear beyond all 
doubt that by this proposal we travel 
back several hundred years in legal and 
economic thinking and reopen the dark- 
est pages of our history. 

What the great Clarence Darrow 
said in his memorable plea to a jury at 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin, in defense of a 
number of lumber company workers 
charged with “conspiracy” some fifty 
years ago in the Paine Lumber Com- 
pany case, applies completely to this 
proposal : 

“T take it that in a free country, in a 
country where George M. Paine does 
not rule supreme, every person has a 
right to lay down the tools of his trade 
if he shall choose. Not only that, but 
in a free country where liberty of 
speech is guaranteed, every man has a 
right to go to his fellow man and say: 

“We are out on strike. We are in 
a great battle for liberty. We are wag- 
ing war for our fellow men. For God's 
sake, come with us and help.’ 

“Has it come to that point in Amer- 
ica, under the guarantee of the free- 
dom of speech and under the Constitu- 
tion, that a free man cannot go to his 
neighbor and implore him not to work? 
If a jury or.a court should write a ver- 
dict like that, it would be the death 
knell to human liberty.” 

That jury had a better concept of 
human liberty than those who now 
sponsor the Norton bill, for they ac- 
quitted the defendants. 
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Crisis in Housing 


(Continued from Page 13) 


be realized that the 100,000 units or 
so these measures will provide will 
hardly make a dent in the enormous 
need we face. 

As long as the need for homes re- 
mains great, the threat of price inflation 
will continue to hang over every Amer- 
ican family. OPA rent control must be 
continued until the pressure on rents 
has been relieved through building an 
adequate supply. The rent control pro- 
gram proved successful in preventing 
skyrocketing rents during the war. Soon 
after V-J Day an experiment was made 
in lifting rent control in a few areas 
where the pressure for accommodations 
was believed to be low. The rents 
promptly jumped ’way up. 


Must Keep Rent Control 


Rent control now is especially ess=n- 
tial. Many veterans and demobilized 
workers are not yet sure where their 
permanent jobs will be. Nor do they 
know whether their postwar earnings 
will be good enough to enable them to 
assume the long-term financial burden 
of home ownership. To them and to 
amass of other wage-earners who must 
rent, removal of rent control would 
bring real privation. 

The fact that we are forced to adopt 
temporary emergency measures to get 
roofs over the heads of our veterans 
only points up the necessity of acting 
now to prevent homelessness threaten- 
ing our people again. The program 
and policies of the Wagner-Ellender- 





Wilson Wyatt, newly named to 
the post of Housing Expediter 


Taft bill, S. 1592, are aimed at filling 
the basic need of good homes for all 
our families. Our temporary program 
must be integrated with this long-range 


Program for Veterans 


(Continued from Page 10) 


a period of four years shall be ap- 
proved, nor shall any training under 
this part be afforded beyond six years 
after termination of the present war.” 

This clause would have prevented a 
veteran from obtaining vocational re- 
habilitation in any trade which requires 
apprenticeship training of more than 
four years. It would have also hamp- 
ered his training for a profession, such 
as medicine, which requires a longer 
period of education and training than 
the four years mentioned in this law. 

Consequently, the A. F. of L. recom- 
mended that this provision be changed 
and the four-year limitation removed. 
It is believed that it is entirely to the 
benefit of the veteran that this restric- 
tion be eliminated. 


January, 1946 


Mutual understanding between ci- 
vilians and veterans is essential to the 
future welfare of America. 

Labor is proud—very proud—of its 
contributions to the cause of victory, 
yet all of us recognize that the great- 
est sacrifices and the greatest responsi- 
bilitis inevitably fell upon the millions 
of Americans in uniform who did the 
actual fighting. 

We must make every possible effort 
to provide for the economic and social 
security of our fighting men and women 
now returning home to resume civilian 
life. 

The least America can do is to 
assure a good job and decent pay 
to every demobilized serviceman or 
woman, so that he or she can get a 


lan so that we may avoid a speculative 

m which can only result in the 
collapse of the construction industry, 
unemployment for our workers and loss 
of homes for millions of families. 

At this moment pressure 
groups of realtors and specu- 
lative builders are engaged in a 
campaign which can only bring 
these disastrous results, It’s a 
campaign to defeat the Wagner- 
Ellender-Taft bill and to lift all 
controls on building immediately. 
They are inviting a repetition of 
the speculative disaster of the 
1920s. The Housing Commit- 
tee of the A. F. of L. feels we 
can and will prevent this dis- 
aster if we adopt the A. F. 
of L. emergency program now 
and assure prompt passage of S. 
1592. 

Immediate passage of S. 1592 
would mean we were starting to 
achieve the goal of “a decent 
home and suitable living environ- 
ment for every American family.” 

As Senator Wagner said in in- 
troducing S. 1592, “The housing 
shortage now facing the country 
is critical to the point of an emer- 
gency. However, it should not be 
dealt: with by emergency legisla- 
tion. It is high time we stop im- 
provising, get a true perspective 
of the whole problem and work 
out a sound, long-term solution.” 

If we do not start quickly on the 
long-range solution embodied in S. 
1592, it will be too late. We will have 
condemned millions of families to 
homelessness and millions of workers 
to joblessness. 


new start in life and make up for lost 
time. This is a goal toward which la- 
bor, industry and the veterans’ organi- 
zations can and must work closely 
together, along with the government. 
The voice of the A. F. of L. will be 
heard in behalf of the veteran in sup- 
port of constructive social legislation. 
We want to secure the enactment of 
legislation for these men and women 
that will provide adequate security, 
that will provide protection for them 
and their families, and that will pre- 
vent the recurrence of the unfortunate 
events following World War I. 
World War IT was a total war. We 
want a total peace, a peace of justice 
and security for all. Together, Amer- 
ica’s fighting men and workers won 
the war. Together, we will and must 
win the peace—a united people respect- 
ing one another’s rights and working 
together to protect, safeguard and fur- 
ther the enjoyment of a free democracy 
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> Employes of the International Shoe 
Company at Springfield, Ill., have won 
increases running up to 12% per cent 
under an agreement negotiated by Lo- 
cal 463, Boot and Shoe Workers. 


> Local 95, Office Employes Interna- 
tional Union, Wisconsin Rapids, Wis., 
has won for ninety employes of the 
Consolidated Water Power and Paper 
Company a $2 weekly wage increase. 


>A new contract calling for $1.40 an 
hour for journeymen was recently 
signed by the Boatbuilders Union, 
Local 1300 of the United Brotherhood 
of Carpenters, San Diego, Calif. The 
companies involved agreed to withdraw 
their $150,000 suit against the union. 


> Workers at the Rumford Press, Con- 
cord, N. H., one of the largest union 
printing establishments in the country, 
have had their pay envelopes fattened 
by about $3. The 850 employes are 
also to share in operating profits and 
vacations with pay. 


> Local 56, Amalgamated Meat Cutters, 
Trenton, N. J., in an agreement with 
five firms in the area, has ob- 
tained a 35-hour work week with 
no decrease in take-home pay, a 
$70 minimum weekly guarantee 
for skilled workers and up to 26 
weeks of sick leave. 


> Locals 203 and 209, Tobacco 
Workers, have signed the Philip 
Morris Tobacco Company to a 
contract providing a blanket wage 
increase of six cents an hour. 


>The Sobel Cap Manufacturing 
Company of Los Angeles has been 
ordered by the National Labor 
Relations Board to bargain col- 
lectively upon request with Local 
22, United Hatters, Cap and Mil- 
linery Workers. ’ 


> Local 28, International Typo- 
graphical Union, Galveston, 
Texas, has negotiated a new con- 
tract increasing wages $4.50 for 
day work and $5.50 for nights. 


>The Office Employes Interna- 
tional Union will hold its conven- 
tion at Milwaukee beginning 
March 18. 
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> An agreement in St. Louis between 
forty-two firms in the dry cleaning and 
laundry industry and the Laundry 
Workers, the Cleaning and Dye House 
Workers, and the Teamsters boosts 
wages, provides a week’s paid vacation 
and establishes a three-man board to 
settle disputes that arise in the future. 


> The National Labor Relations Board 
has. ordered the Fairmont Creamery 
of Webster City, Iowa, to stop dis- 
couraging membership in the Amal- 
gamated Meat Cutters, Local 142. The 
order alsd forbids the company to in- 
terfere with the organizational rights 
of the employes. 


> The Joint Culinary Workers Council 
of San Francisco has signed a new five- 
year contract with the Golden Gate 
Restaurant Association increasing min- 
imum pay 23 per cent. 


> Local 683, International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters, San Diego, Calif., in a 
new agreement with eleven dairies, 
won a 16 per cent increase in wages. 





>In the municipal election at Concord, 
N. H., Charles C. Davie, a member of 
the Printing Pressmen’s Union, won 
the mayoralty. Basil D. French, busi- 
ness representative of Local 633, In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
was elected alderman. 


> Local 897, International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters, Savannah, Ga., has re- 
cently signed three closed-shop agree- 
ments boosting pay for its members 
from 10 to 25 per cent. 


> Local 315, International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters, Richmond, Va., con- 
tributed $1000 to the Community War 
Chest. 


>The War Labor Board approved a 
10 per cent wage increase for the 
United Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners in the Harrisburg, Pa., area. 


>In an election at the Harlick Manu- 
facturing Company, Chicago, the In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Bookbind- 
ers was victorious, 284 to 74. 


Harris and Ewing 





To Mike Colalillo of Minnesota, son of an A. F. of L. member, goes coveted 
Congressional Medal of Honor for feats of heroism in combat against Nazis 
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JUNIOR UNION PAGE 


R. and Mrs. Twentieth Cen- 
tury were sitting in front of 
the fire. 

“Well, another one of the chil- 
dren is stepping out,” sighed Mrs. 
Century. “It seems that they leave 
the home nest faster than ever.” 

“Yes, my dear, they are on their 
way before we know it,” her hus- 
band agreed. 

“Forty-five certainly had a big 
time for himself while he was out 
on the world,” said Mrs. Century. 

“The last few we have sent out 
have caused a lot of commotion of 
one kind or another,” Mr. Century 
said. 

“I wonder what will happen 
while Forty-six is out,” mused the 
mother. 

“Not as much as happened while 
I was out,” interrupted Forty-five, who 
had returned home after a trip around 
the world. “I was full of war at the 
beginning, but I finished off two good- 
sized ones before I was three-quarters 
over. Of course, I left a few spots for 
Forty-six to deal with. Had to leave a 
little excitement around for the kid.” 

“T imagine the little fellow will have 
to spend some time with domestic 
issues,” remarked Mr. Century. 

“Dull stuff,” came from Forty-five. 
“Me, I like world events.” 

“Domestic issues are world events 
these days,” his mother reminded him. 
“T hope Forty-six doesn’t lose sight of 
that.” 

While the three were discussing him, 
the New Year was whirling dizzily 
through space. In lots of places he saw 
merry-making and heard the laughter 
of people who were not afraid any more, 
who were happy with the release from 
anxiety and fear. He saw warmly 
dressed, well-fed children playing with 
bright toys. He saw homes full of 
good cheer and health. He was very 
happy and thought: “What a lucky 
New Year I am. My brother left things 
in better shape than I dared to hope.” 

lowever, as he went along he passed 
Over places where destitution and want 
were apparent on every side. He looked 
into the faces of little ones who were 
co'l and hungry. He saw parents who 
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were unable to provide homes for their 
families. He saw families broken and 
scattered. In fact, he saw so much 
misery and anguish that he was ready 
to turn back to the fireside of Father 
and Mother Century. He remembered 
that there was no turning back, though, 
so he decided to do what he could for 
the world. 

The first thing he set about to do 
was to have those with plenty share 
with those who had none. For instance, 
in the United States, school children 
ail over the nation carried bundles of 
used clothing to collection centers to 
be sent to children in the war-stricken 
countries. Shiploads of clothing, of 
food, medical supplies and housing ma- 
terials were sent across the oceans to 
relieve distress. 

“There are lots of American service 
men and women still away from home,” 
he observed to a star as he passed. “I 
must see that they are brought home. 
And, furthermore, there must be jobs 
for them and places for them to live. 
Lots of those boys and girls want to get 
married and have homes. Those that 
already have families want to get back 
and get started living in the good Amer- 
ican way again.” 

The star winked back and nodded in 
agreement. 

“And I mustn’t let factories stand idle 
while war industry is changed back to 
peacetime industry,” he went on. “That 
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would cause unemployment and the 
whole works would slow up. Good- 
bye.” He waved and went on his 
way. 

“What a big job that little fellow 
has ahead of him,” said the star, as 
he winked again and sent out a 
wish for good luck to the New 
Year. 

The New Year was not daunted 
by the immensity of his job. He 
realized that he had no time to 
waste, but he also realized that 
there were a great many men and 
women and children who had re- 
solved to make the new year 1946 
the best in the calendar of years. 

He was much encouraged when 
he heard favorable reports of his 
progress. Of course, there were 
many times when he was sick at 
heart. Then he would listen to the 
sound of the universe and, under all 
the discord, he would hear a certain 
harmony ; and he held to the belief that, 
as he grew older and neared retirement, 
he would be able to make the harmoni- 
ous sounds predominate. 

“At least the sounds of war are not 
in the ascendancy,” he said to himself, 
“and the sounds of peace are.” 

Even Forty-five, who looked out now 
and then at the state of affairs, was 
pleased to see the progress his brother 
made. There were times when his 
older brothers and sisters sent him mes- 
sages of advice, especially the years 
who followed after World War I. He 
often thought back to conversations 
around the home fireplace in which 
they had told of their experiences. He 
thought of his father and mother, and 
resolved more firmly that he would add 
luster and glory to the Twentieth 
Century family of years. 

“Hero years are hard years to fol- 
low,” he said more than once, but he 
remembered that his mother once told 
him that great and lasting progress 
comes in peaceful years, and was the 
reward for the sufferings of war. He 
never lost heart, therefore; and those 
who are fortunate enough to live in and 
contribute to the good works of Forty- 
six have their chance to share in making 
the new year a happy one. 
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